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ARE THE BULLETS. 


Revolutionary new pills like 

combat cancer by targeting only the 
diseased cells. Is this the wine 
we've been waiting for? 
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TODAY TOMORROW TOYOTA 





In 1997, Toyota was the first car company 
in the world to mass-produce a hybrid 
vehicle. By combining gasoline and electric 
power, the Prius reduces smog-forming 
emissions; cuts gas consumption in half, 
and, in short, has revolutionized the way 


cars affect our environment. 


Even so, we're not resting on our laurels 
The Toyota Hybrid System is being further 
refined, to make it cleaner and more 
efficient. And we're continuing to search 


for even greener forms of transportation 


The next step? A hydrogen-powered fuel 
cell vehicle whose only emission is pure 
water. And beyond that, who knows. But 
no matter what fresh alternatives are 
discovered in the future, they won't be 
found overnight. They'll be the result of 
90% perspiration. And 10% inspiration 


www.toyota.com/tomorrow 
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FROM THE EDITOR 

SEQUEL: The ghosts of York, Pa. 
TREND ALERT 

NOTEBOOK 

MILESTONES 


CRIME: Life After Mayhem 

Teens like Evan Ramsey were part of America’s 
recurring nightmare—kids who killed classmates 
and teachers. Now that they've had the 
notoriety—and its aftermath—TiME looks at the 
harsh realities facing 12 who shot up their schools 





TAXES: Will the Cuts Make the Cut? 


They won't stave off recession, but they'll boost consumer spending 


JOHN ASHCROFT: On the Spot 
The Attorney General on Fst bungling and his own missteps 


FLORIDA: Jeb’s Still Standing 
Rumors of the Governor's demise are still exaggerated 


-y POLITICS: After Jesse 
It’s the Rev. vs. the Rev. as Al Sharpton stalks 
the wounded lion of black politics 


PUBLIC EYE: Margaret Carlson on New York 


PD City’s nastiest story 





5 DRUGS: A setback for medical marijuana 
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With the development of a 
pill that stops a rare form of 
leukemia, scientists are 
increasingly convinced that 
within a decade, cancer 
could be transformed into a 
chronic, manageable illness 
like diabetes or heart 
disease. Here’s how 


TAIWAN: Little Big Man 
The island’s diminutive, ambitious President is taking 
his show on the road, with stops in two U.S. cities 
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New reactors and a revamped industry are primed for a revival 
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MUSICMAKERS: Breaking the Sound 
Barriers in the New Millennium 
Time’s picks for the most freshly creative 
include bluegrass revivalists Nickel Creek 
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¢ Pretty in blue: Jennifer Lopez makes an arresting cop 
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The Man on the Other End of the Line 


HENEVER MY PHONE AT HOME 

rings at odd hours, the person on 

the other end is almost always 

Howard Chua-Eoan, one of our 
assistant managing editors and the per- 
son responsible for 
overseeing TIME’s cor- 
respondents in the 
U.S. and around the 
world. He is the bearer 
of late-breaking news, 
telling me about the lat- 
est crisis and whom he 
dispatched to cover it. I 
always give a groggy 
O.K. since Howard's 
judgment on how to 
handle a story is impec- 
cable. 

Howard began his 
career here as the 
Saturday secretary, 
while still a student at 
Columbia  Universi- 
ty’s journalism school. 
Born and raised in 
Manila, Howard got hooked on news 
watching Ruther Batuigas, a police re- 
porter for the city’s Daily Star, a tabloid 
published by his uncle, Andrew Go. “He 
was forever solving some crime: inter- 
viewing the murderous leader of a jail- 
house riot, bringing some fugitive in to 
face justice, surviving a shootout with a 
gunslinging gangster. One of the most | 
exciting things I was ever allowed to do | 
was hitch a ride with Ruther on his way 


TIME 100:THE NEXTRWAVE, 





worth listening to, even the 99th time they 

loop around. A bluegrass trio from freeway 
country with the speed to match. A turntable 
expert who has created a written notation for 
the scratchings of DJs. We showcase such 
offbeat characters this week in the latest 
installment of our Innovators series. The people 
profiled in this issue have one thing in common, 
besides their love of music: you can't fence 
them in. “All of them refuse to restrict 
themselves to any one genre,” says arts editor 
Jan Simpson. “Instead, they sample, mix and 
re-create all styles.” To hear more, tune in to the 
Innovators program on CNNRadio, which airs 
weekly at various times on more than 1,600 
stations in the U.S. and 300 more overseas. 


A man who composes video-game melodies 


to a story. Who knew what might have 
happened? His life was like a movie.” 
When Howard graduated from Co- 
lumbia, we hired him full-time as a re- 
porter, and his gift for the stylish phrase 





“| SCREAM, YOU SCREAM ...”: And when there’s news, Chua-Eoan picks up the phone 


won him the chance to write foreign 
news. Howard happened to be the Satur- 
day night duty writer when the Chinese 
army stormed Tiananmen Square in 
1989, and by daybreak Sunday he wrote 
our cover on the massacre. Since then, he 
has written or edited more than 50 covers, 
giving rise to the rumor that he never 
leaves the building. Trust me: he does, 
though his elaborately decorated office 
(which includes not one but two plastic 





blowups of the figure from Edvard 
Munch's The Scream) suggests someone 
very much at home in his work. 

“On the wall outside my office is a 
gallery of portraits of the correspondents 
_ who helped make TIME 
5 what it is. There they 
are, interviewing Presi- 
dents, traveling with 
guerrillas, crossing wild 
rivers in dugout canoes; 
talking to champions 
and losers who won't 
quit; trying to figure out 
how to send in their re- 
porting from areas torn 
apart by war. And every 
week, as I look over their 
shoulders, I feel as if I 
am in that car with Ru- 
ther Batuigas, granted 
the extraordinary privi- 
lege of tagging along to 
go where the action is. At 
those moments, as dead- 
line approaches and sto- 
ries come due, when the talents and re- 
sources of TIME come rushing together to a 
weekly close, I feel my life has borrowed 
something like the energy and fun and enor- 
mity of a movie.” See why I like getting 
Howard's calls, no matter what the hour? 


Qe 


James Kelly, Managing Editor 


WIL HOd IYHL 





Neang Seng, 1963-2001 


are saddened to report that 

Neang Seng, who worked in our 

Washington bureau for more than 

20 years, died of colon cancer 
earlier this month. Neang survived more 
hardships in his 38 years than most people 
face in a lifetime. Bom in 
Cambodia, he spent three 
years in the Khmer Rouge’s 
labor camps, often smuggling 
rice to his parents at a camp 
miles away. In January 1979, 
after Pol Pot's genocidal 
regime fell, he and his family 
started walking more than 200 
miles to Thailand—and 
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freedom. But the chaos had taken its toll: 
Neang’s mother perished on the trek; his 
two sisters had vanished earlier—one to 
die of malaria and starvation, the other not 
to be reunited with her brother for more 
than a decade. Friends from TIME helped 
bring the Sengs to the U.S., 
where Neang became both a 
citizen and the one 
indispensable person in the 
bureau, whether taking 
pictures or sorting mail. Neang 
was always kind, tireless and 
optimistic, perhaps because 
he had seen—and faced 
down—so much evil. 
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~ How to Break 
» Open a Secret 


After 30 years, indictments 
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By EDWARD BARNES YORK 


OR 30 YEARS, NO ONE SAID 

anything. “Everyone 

knew who was involved,” 

says Charles Robertson, 
two-time mayor of the hard- 
knock river town of York, Pa 
“But everyone just thought it 
was even. One black had been 
killed and one white—even.” He 
was reflecting on the week of 
July 1969 that turned neighbor 
against neighbor, blacks against 
whites. By the time it ended, 
part of York lay in smoldering 
ruins and National Guard 
tanks patrolled the streets. “But 
everyone thought it was even.” 
And for nearly the rest of the 
century the carnage remained 
an open, unpursued secret: no 
accounting, no justice. Then in 
April, two brothers—members 
of a white street gang—were 
indicted for a murder from 
that long-ago week. Police 
have since arrested six more 
suspects, last week including a 
former badge wearer: Mayor 
Robertson. Suddenly not only 
was York talking about its 
secret, so was America. 





Robertson, 67, was a cop 
back in 1969. Last week, two 
days before he was arrested, he 
had just won a heated 
Democratic mayoral primary 
against a black challenger. He 
presented himself to police on 
Thursday (and is now out on 
$50,000 bail), yet he has 
refused to step down. He may 


once have been a racist, he says, 


but he is innocent of murder 
An affidavit says that 
during the race riots, 


National Guard tank in 
York 32 years ago; lower 
left, Lillie Belle Allen 


Robertson provoked 
trouble by addressing a 
rally and yelling “White 
power!” Then, the affidavit 
continues, he provided 
ammunition to a gang 
know nas the Newberry 
Street Boys and told them, 
“If I weren't a cop, I would 
be leading commando 
raids against n in 
the black neighborhoods.” 
The ammunition that 
Robertson allegedly 
handed out was used on 
the night of July 21, 1969, 
when a car carrying a 
black family turned onto 
Newberry Street by 
mistake. It had got no 
more than a block when 
the driver saw a crowd of 
up to 200 well-armed 
whites gathered up the 
street. In a panic the driver 
tried to turn the car around 
but stalled it on railroad tracks- 
then the demarcation between 
black and white neighborhoods. 
Lillie Belle Allen, a mother of 
two visiting York from South 
Carolina, was in the back seat of 
the car and offered to help the 
terrified driver. When she got 
out to wave the crowd off, to tell 
them not to open fire, she was hit 
in the chest by a shotgun blast. 
Then more than 100 rounds of 
bullets were fired at the car. 
Robertson says he arrived on 





Mayor Charles Robertson in handcuffs after his arrest last week 
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the scene with an armored car 
to heroically stop the shooting, 
telling the four surviving 
passengers to drive away. “I 
saved their lives,” he told 
TIME. “I looked down at Allen, 
and she was just shredded.” 
But the grand jury says that 
never happened. It says he 
went over and began talking to 
several armed Newberry Street 
gang members while another 
officer tended to the people in 
the car. No arrests were made. 
For decades, the city simply 
did not to talk about it—until a 
local newspaper story on the 
30th anniversary ripped open 
old scars. “Before, people were 
just afraid or felt threatened,” 
says a local businessman. “But 
York is a changing, more open 
and prosperous city today.” 
The businessman, however, 
asked to remain anonymous. 
York is still deeply divided; 
minorities make up 40% of its 
41,000 people. Newberry Street 
is still a front line. Last week, at 
the spot where Allen died, 
Ronnie Young sat on the stoop 
of his row house wearing a red 
Newberry Street Boys hat. A 
Confederate flag hangs in his 
yard. “They say they were race 





riots, but all they are doing is 
indicting whites,” he says. 
“They better find out who shot 
the white cop, or there will be 
another race war.” That 
policeman was shot three days 
before Allen and died two 
weeks after. Black leaders too 
want a further accounting: the 
unsolved shooting of another 
African American, an unarmed 
teen, sparked the 1969 riots. 
The years have taken their 
toll on those who kept the 
secrets. When police began 
re-examining the case less than 
two years ago, they questioned 
a gang member who left a 
taped confession implicating 
fellow members before killing 
himself. Three other members 
suspected in the shooting have 
committed suicide. Two more 
died in accidents. July 1969 
produced a case that will not 
be easy to close. But it can no 
longer take refuge in silence. @ 
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The Ghosts of Vietnam 
é4Undoubtedly, hundreds of 
women and children were killed in 
Vietnam. That's the way war is, and 
it’s not going to change.77 





I AM AMAZED AT THE CONFUSION IN THE 
accounts of what happened that fateful 
night when civilians were killed in Thanh 
Phong [NaTION, May 7]. The stories told 
by former Senator Bob Kerrey and his 
squad mate Gerhard Klann are com- 
pletely different. Klann would have us 
believe it was a meticulous slaughter of 
unarmed women and children. Kerrey 
recalls that the killings were an accident 
that occurred during a confusing night of 
war. Since the stories are so contradic- 
tory, and we can’t distinguish the truth, 
we should put this behind us and move 
forward. Judgment of these men will not 
be in our hands. 
PAUL DALE ROBERTS 
Elk Grove, Calif. 


KERREY IS A GENUINE HERO. THE FACT IS 
that the Vietnam War is still being fought 
by former government officials, by ref- 
ugees and by anyone who is looking for a 
forum for his own agenda. Should we 
discredit all our military personnel who 
spent time in that hell? As someone who 
was against the war in the ’60s and ’70s, 
I say it’s time to let it rest. 
ALEX HOWARD 
North Bergen, N.J. 


HOW MANY JAPANESE MEN, WOMEN AND 
children were condemned to death 
when the U.S. bombed Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki? I am 86 years old and have 
lived through “the war to end all wars.” 
Don't blame Kerrey for the slaughter at 
Thanh Phong. Blame the powers that be 
for sending men and women into battle. 
ESTHER MORRISON 

Santa Fe, N.M. 


IT DISTURBS ME THAT THERE IS NO MOVE- 
ment to put Kerrey on trial for the war 
crimes he is alleged to have committed. 
That is, after all, the usual process for as- 
certaining guilt and meting out punish- 





ment. I cannot avoid the ugly thought 

that Americans’ concept of justice may 

be dependent on the citizenship of the 
accused and the color of the victims. 

Davi L. SILK 

Stonington, Conn. 


I SUSPECT THAT MOST OF US WHO ACTUALLY 
fought in Vietnam have confessions lin- 
gering in some dark corner of our minds 
but have come to terms with the memo- 
ries. Civilian casualties are an inevitable 
consequence of any war, and that will 
never change. Until mankind realizes 
the futility of war, civilian casualties, 
however regrettable, will remain an ac- 
ceptable fact of life. 
Barry W. LUNDGREN 
Woodstock, Ill. 


>> Many of you felt that Bob Kerrey’s 
treatment at the hands of the news media 
was the ugliest aspect of the controversy 
surrounding his confession. “American 
journalism has hit an all-time low,” wrote 
a Florida woman. “Reporters who hoped 
to ‘hit it big’ with this story only exhibited 
their ignorance of history and war.” A New 
Jerseyan shared her disgust and was 
“taken aback by the arrogance and supe- 
rior attitude of the press. Your need to 
know everything gives you no right to 
eviscerate Kerrey. How dare you?” A 
Louisiana man who served in the military 
believes that Kerrey has nothing to be 
ashamed of: “I surely wish the media 
would stop hounding the men and women 
who served in Vietnam. They did what 
they had to do to stay alive.” 


For the Love of Dope 


PATTI DAVIS’ PERSONAL REVELATIONS IN 
“Dope—A Love Story” made it one of the 
most powerful articles I have ever read 
about why involvement with drugs be- 
comes an obsession [VIEWPOINT, May 7]. 





Her story gave me some real insight into 
why many good friends walked away 
from wonderful people and fantastic op- 
portunities into a life of turmoil and des- 
peration. I fear the tenacious hold that 
drugs have on certain personality types, 
and this knowledge only makes the pres- 
ent tactics of this “war on drugs” seem 
even more ludicrous. 
DAN FLEMING 
Oakland, Calif. 


ENOUGH, ALREADY. DAVIS WROTE ABOUT 
Robert Downey Jr’s love affair with 
drugs. If he were a cardiac patient who'd 
had three angioplasties yet still insisted 
on stuffing himself with burgers and 
fries, we would say he was a hopeless 
case. Being “in love with drugs” is really 
being in love with death itself. After all of 
Downey’s backsliding, why should any- 
one still be wondering how to help such 
a pathetic example of a self-destructive 
life and wasted talent? 

AMANDA UHRY 

New York City 


MERYL AND MANSON 





I think of Manson and realize that if he 
can make it, | can.” Don’t miss the 
opportunity to tell us who you think 
should be TIME’s choices for America’s 
Best, at www.time.com/americasbest 
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Teaching the Basics 


OPPONENTS OF ABORTION DON*T HAVE TO 
make it illegal if they can make it impos- 
sible to get one. Bless those brave young 
medical students [Sociery, May 7] for 
having the courage to address the ap- 
palling lack of reproductive health care 
available to many women today and to 
push for abortion to be included in 
their medical school curriculums. These 
young doctors will face a lot more ugli- 
ness now that they have been featured in 
TIME, but they should know that many 
reasonable people support them and are 
grateful for their actions. 
CAROL GEVECKER GRAVES 
Baltimore, Md. 


Fossil Fuels Rule 


THE CONCLUSIONS OF THE ENERGY TASK 
force headed by Vice President Dick 
Cheney to push production of fossil fuels 
and nuclear power appear obviously 
sensible to me [BUSINESS, May 7]. All 
sources of energy were considered, along 
with availability and drawbacks. In order 
to alleviate the serious energy shortage 
that the U.S. faces, there are no other al- 
ternatives except living in the dark much 
of the time. Conservation alone will not 
do the job, and new energy sources are 
still years away. We are going to have to 
bend some of the rules for environmen- 
tal protection for a while in order to keep 
the lights on, and make the most out of all 
energy sources. 





WALTER S. MOE 
El Dorado Hills, Calif. 


RE “CHENEY GETS COAL FIRED”: IT’S TIME | 
we drilled into the heads of certain poli- 
ticians and tapped them for dwindling 
resources such as empathy, wisdom and 
common sense. 
JINNY LEE 
Melrose, Fla. 


The Growing Narcowar 


THE DEATHS OF TWO MEMBERS OF AN 
American missionary family [in a small 
plane shot down by the Peruvian military, 
which thought the plane was involved in 
drug smuggling] should serve as a wake- 
up call [NATION, May 7]. With innocent 
missionaries being killed, Colombia torn 
apart by prohibition-fueled violence and 
America’s prison population at record 
levels, perhaps it’s time for politicians to 
drop the drug-war hysteria. As a Chris- | 
tian, I feel I should ask myself, What 
would Jesus do? The answer is not to | 
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persecute, incarcerate and deny forgive- 

ness to drug users—the essence of Amer- 
ica’s zero-tolerance drug policy. 

ROBERT SHARPE 

Washington 


HAVE WE LEARNED NOTHING ABOUT THE 

human psyche from the U.S. Prohibition 

era? Paraphrasing a popular slogan, It’s 
the demand, stupid! 

PaTRICK DISANTE 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


WHILE I WAS QUOTED CORRECTLY IN YOUR 
article “America’s Shadow Drug War,” 
what was omitted may have left the false 
impression that I believe interdiction in 
Latin America alone will resolve Ameri- 
ca’s drug problem. Interdiction can suc- 
ceed only if it is accompanied by a far 
more vigorous effort to reduce demand in 
the U.S. and provide more treatment and 
rehabilitation programs for hard-core 
addicts. Demand drives supply, supply 
helps create more drug use, and inter- 
diction is essential, not just to combat 
drug production but also to defend dem- 
ocratic institutions in Latin America. 
BERNARD ARONSON 
Washington 


SHOW ME A GOVERNMENT THAT CAN 
break down your door, cuff you and toss 
you in jail all because it doesn’t like what 
you put in your pipe, and I'll show you a 
government to fear and loathe. Whether 


TIME’S EXTENDED FAMILY 


Daily reviews of the 
| latest electronic 
©) N gadgets, essential 
before-you-buy tech 
advice and bargain hunters’ deal of the 
day at onmagazine.com 


Check time.com's new 
business section for 
the best of TIME’s 
coverage—including 
the special sections Global Business 
and Your Business—and a lineup of 
top stories and daily columns from 
TIME’s staff members. 





Get TIME magazine in 
your high school or 
college classroom at a 
greatly reduced price 
through the TIME 
Education Program. 
TEP offers a free weekly teacher's guide 
that correlates TIME stories with nation- 
al curriculum standards. The guide also 
includes the famous TIME weekly news 
quiz. To order, call 1-800-882-0852. 
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“Outstanding Performance... 
Unbeatable Audio Quality... 


Lawrence Magne, Editor-in-Chief, Passport to World Band Radio 


The ultimate in features, performance and sound, the Satellit 800 Millennit 
AM/FM/Shortwave receiver brings you the world! You'll find it a breeze to op 
Hear broadcasts from every corner of the globe: London, Beijing, Tokyo, 
Hear the legendary Grundig sound on AM and FM-stereo (with the included 
quality headphones)... Hear worldwide shortwave two-way communications with 
its SSB circuitry... And just for fun, listen to aircraft at your local airport on the VHF 
118-136 MHz aircraft band. From its massive, easy-to-read, fully illuminated 3X 6° 
Liquid Crystal Display, elegant traditional analog signal strength meter, modern PLL 
circuit design, to the silky smooth tuning knob, the Satellit 800 defines the 
Grundig tradition. Includes a 110V AC adapter (a 220V AC 
adapter is available upon request). Operates on 6"D" cells 
(not included). Measures 20.5” X 9.4” X 8". For information 
on all Grundig radios, visit our web site: 
www.grundigradio.com 


GRUNDIG 


TO ORDER, CALL US TOLL-FREE: 1-800-793-6542 Ext.TIMESI 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week. We accept Visa, MasterCard, American Express, Discover. 
The Satellit 800 Millennium is only $499.95 (plus $25 shipping and handling and tax, if applicable*), 
payable in six monthly credit card installments of $89.82. To order by mail, send credit card number 
and expiration date or check or money order for $524.95, plus tax, if applicable*, to: 


Grundig Direct, 3520 Haven Ave., Unit L, Redwood City, CA 94063 
*California residents, please add 8% sales tax. “Canadian residents, please add 7% GST (US$) 
Credit cards: applicable sales tax will be billed with shipment. Allow 2 -3 weeks for shipment. 
Credit cards not charged until shipment. We ship via United Parcel Service. We can not ship to a P.O. box. 
Please indicate the product you are ordering, quantity desired, and a daytime phone number. Grundig offers a 
30-day money-back refund of the purchase price, exclusive of shipping and handling, and a one-year warranty. 
International orders, please Fax 1-650-361-1724 for shipping and handling 
Email: grundig@ix.netcom.com 














it’s pulling over suspicious-looking mo- 

torists or gunning down airborne mis- 

sionaries, the drug war is a menace to 
freedom and security. 

JOHN SCHULLER 

Morrow, Ga. 


LETHAL, UNPROVOKED VIOLENCE WAS THE 
tactic used by Peruvian drug warriors, 
aided by the cla. This is not an efficient 
way to reduce drug abuse. Roni Bowers 
was an innocent victim of friendly fire. 
We will continue to see such “collateral 
damage” until the U.S. government quits 
pretending that stopping drug trafficking 
is worth killing people for. 
DANNY TERWEY 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Correction 

AMY DICKINSON’S COLUMN ON A STUDY IN 
which the drug fluvoxamine (or Luvox) 
was used to treat children with severe 
anxiety disorders [PERSONAL TIME: YOUR 
HEALTH, May 7] said that when children 
in the study were offered behavioral 
therapy alone, only five children showed 
improvement, while, when given Luvox, 
76% showed swift improvement. Nei- 
ther cognitive nor behavioral therapy 
was a component of this study. Dickinson 
mistakenly used “behavioral therapy” as 
a generic term referring to the “support- 
ive therapy” offered to the children. 
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LOWER CHOLESTEROL 
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TOO BUSY TO COUNT FAT PERCENTAGES? NOT SURE HOW MUCH 


FOR MANY OF US, a lifetime of rich foods streaks artery walls with 
cholesterol and points the way to a heart attack. Don’t despair. 
Cholesterol-lowering drugs can reduce the risk—but the first step is 
a healthy set of eating habits. A potent approach is to ease up on 
fats, especially the saturated kind in meat and dairy products. 

That doesn’t mean giving up fats entirely. Just look for the good 
ones. Make sure that you add only monounsaturated fats, like olive 
or canola oil, to food. Treat yourself to salmon and other fish; they're 
full of heart-healthy omega-3 fatty acids. Fill up on plant foods: 
fruits, vegetables, whole grains, beans. And think in color: red 
tomatoes, yellow bell peppers, orange carrots, purple cabbage. The 
rich hues in the produce aisle come from natural substances—phy- 
tochemicals—that protect plant cells and protect us, too, when we 
eat them. If you do serve meat, use it as flavoring for vegetables, not 
as the main event. Poultry? Remove the skin with its underlying fat. 
Fried food? Forget about it. Bake, broil, or poach instead. 

If you won't give up the occasional egg, okay. But for most break- 
fasts you're better off with raisin bran or oatmeal with nonfat milk. 
For flavor, add yogurt and chopped dates or banana. Toast doesn’t 
need butter; jam has more tang. Also, skip snacks with the word 
hydrogenated on the label. They're high in trans fats that can be as 
harmful as the saturated kind. Instead, go for nuts, fruit, or a bagel. 

And get some exercise. It isn’t hard to find something you can 
enjoy for 30 minutes a day—walking, running, gardening, cycling, 
playing with the kids. You'll find that lowering your cholesterol 
takes just a little attention and precious little effort. 


CHOLESTEROL LURKS IN YOUR LUNCH? DITCH THE MATH AND FOLLOW 
THESE CUES TO GOOD FOOD FOR A HEALTHIER HEART. 





Resources 


ORGANIZATION 

American Heart Association (ana) 
7272 Greenville Ave. 

Dallas, TX 75231 

800/242-8721; www.americanheart.org 
The axa offers print and online materials 
about reducing the risk of cardiovascular 
disease and stroke. Its brochure An Eating 
Plan for Healthy Americans gives solid 
advice on managing cholesterol and 
building a healthy heart. 


WEB SITES 

Med Help International 

www.medhelp.org 

Med Help’s Virtual Medical Center is a 
collection of information and professional 
medical advice from medical organizations 
and experts around the world. To pose ques- 
tions to experienced medical people, click 
on “Question & Answer Medical Specialty 
Forums” on the home page. 


National Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute 
(wHiBt) 

www.nhlbi.nih.gov 

The NHL8! site has information about 
preventing and managing lung and artery 
diseases, including tips for lowering blood 
cholesterol levels. 


BOOKS 

The Healing Cookbook: Healthy Heart, by 
the editors of HeattH magazine. Time-Life 
Books, 2000, $19.95 

Instead of making you worry about what 

you shouldn't eat, these recipes focus on the 
health benefits to be found in a rich variety 
of foods that protect your heart and make 
dining a pleasure, 


The Cooking Cardiologist, by Richard Collins, 
M.D. Advanced Research Press, 1999, $21.95 
This cookbook provides proof that you don’t 
have to choose between your health and 
delicious food. 


American Heart Association Low-Fat, 

Low Cholesterol Cookbook, by the American 
Heart Association. Clarkson Potter, 1997, 
$25.95 

Refer to these pages for a rich menu of easy- 
to-make meals that are as good tasting as they 
are good for you. 








We rescued this old boat years ago. Our plan was to fix her up and spend our retirement sailing. Then | had 
a heart attack. | was worried we'd never set sail. It turns out my cholesterol was high. | began exercising 
and eating better, but my cholesterol was still too high. So | asked my doctor about adding ZOCOR. 


A clinical study among people with high cholesterol and heart disease found 42% fewer deaths from 
heart attack among those taking ZOCOR.’ By reducing the risk of a heart attack, ZOCOR can help people 
with high cholesterol and heart disease live longer. ZOCOR is a prescription 
medicine and isn’t right for everyone, including women who are nursing or pregnant or who may become 
pregnant, anyone with liver problems, and people who are allergic to any ingredients of ZOCOR. 
Unexplained muscle pain or weakness could be a sign of a rare but serious side effect and should be 
reported to your doctor right away. Your doctor may do blood tests before and during treatment with ZOCOR 
to check for liver problems. To avoid serious side effects, discuss with your doctor medicine or food you 
should avoid while on ZOCOR (see details immediately following this ad). 


Your results may vary. Please read the additional information on ZOCOR immediately following this ad 
42% reduction based on 111/2,221 (ZOCOR) vs 189/2,223 (placebo) 
€ MERCK 


It’s your future. Be there. 








(SIMVASTATIN) 


PLEASE READ THIS SUMMARY CAREFULLY, AND THEN ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT 
ZOCOR. NO ADVERTISEMENT CAN PROVIDE ALL THE INFORMATION NEEDED TO 


PRESCRIBE A DRUG. THIS ADVERTISEMENT DOES NOT TAKE THE PLACE OF CAREFUL 
DISCUSSIONS WITH YOUR DOCTOR. ONLY YOUR DOCTOR HAS THE TRAINING TO WEIGH 
THE RISKS AND BENEFITS OF A PRESCRIPTION DRUG FOR YOU. 





USES OF ZOCOR 

ZOCOR is a prescription drug that is indicated as an addition to diet tor many patients with high 
cholesterol when diel and exercise are inadequate, For patients with coronary heart disease (CHD) and 
high cholesterol, ZOCOR is indicated as an addition to diet to reduce the risk of death by reducing 
coronary death; to reduce the risk of heart attack: to reduce the risk for undergoing cardiac procedures 
(coronary artery bypass grafting and percutaneous transluminal coronary angioplasty); and to reduce 
the risk ol stroke or transient ischemic attack (TIA) 

WHEN ZOCOR SHOULD NOT BE USED 

Some people should not take ZOCOR. Discuss this with your doctor 

ZOCOR should not be used by patients who are allergic to any of its ingredients. In addition to the 
active ingredient simvastatin, each tablet contains the following inactive ingredients: cellulose, lactose. 
magnesium stearate, iron oxides, talc, titanium dioxide, and starch. Butylated hydroxyanisole is added 
as a preservative. 

Patients with liver problems: ZOCOR should not be usad by patients with active liver disease or 
repeated blood test results indicating possible liver problems. (See WARNINGS. ) 

Women who are or may become pregnant: Pregna’t women stould not take ZOCOR because 
may farm the fetus. Women of childbearing age should not take ZOCOR unless it is highly 
unlikely that they will become pregnant. |' a woman does become pregnant while on ZOCOR 
she should stop taking the drug and talk to her doctor at once 

Women who are breast-feeding sould not take ZOCOR 

WARNINGS 

Muscle: Tell your doctor right away if you experience any unexplained muscle pain, 
tenderness, or weakness at any time during treatment with ZOCOR so your doctor can 
decide if ZOCOR should be stopped. Some patients may have muscle pain or weakness 
while taking ZOCOR. Rarely, this can include muscle breakdown resulting in kidney 
damage. The risk of muscle breakdown is greater in patients taking certain other drugs 
along with ZOCOR, such as the lipid-lowering drug Lopid (gemfibrozil), and other 
fibrates; lipid-lowering doses of niacin (nicotinic acid); Sandimmune (cyclosporine); 
itraconazole, ketoconazole, and other azole antifungal drugs; the antibiotics 
erythromycin and clarithromycin; HIV protease inhibitors; the antidepressant netazodone; 
and the calcium channel blocker verapamil. interruption of therapy with ZOCOR should 
be considered if you are going to take an azole antifungal medication, such as 
itraconazole, or macrolide antibiotics, such as erythromycin. Avoid drinking large 
quantities of grapefruit juice (more than one quart dally) while on ZOCOR. The risk of 
muscle breakdown is greater in patients with kidney problems or diabetes. 

Because there are risks in combining therapy with ZOCOR with the products listed 
above, your doctor should carefully weigh the potential benefits and risks. He or she 
should also carefully monitor patients for any muscle pain, tenderness, or weakness, 
particularly during the initial months of therapy and if the dose of either drug is 
increased. Your doctor also may monitor the level of certain muscle enzymes in your 
body, but there is no assurance that such monitoring will prevent the occurrence of 
severe muscle disease. 


If you have conditions that can increase your risk of muscle breakdown, which in turn 
can cause kidney damage, your doctor should temporarily withhold or stop ZOCOR. 
Also, since there are no known adverse consequences of briefly stopping therapy with 
ZOCOR, treatment should be stopped a few days before elective major surgery and 
when any major acute medical or surgical condition occurs. Discuss this with your 
doctor, who can explain these conditions to you. 

Liver: About 1% of patients who took ZOCOR in clinical trials developed elevated 
levels of some liver enzymes. Patients who had these increases usually had no symptoms 
Elevated liver enzymes usually returned to normal levels when therapy with ZOCOR was stopped 

in the ZOCOR Survival Study, the number of patients with more than one liver enzyme level elevation 
to greater than 3 times the normal upper limit was no different between the ZOCOR and placebo groups. 
Only 8 patients on ZOCOR and 5 on placebo discontinued therapy due to elevated liver enzyme levels 
Patients were started on 20 mg of ZOCOR, and one third had their dose raised to 40 mg 

Your doctor should pertorm routine blood tests to check these enzymes before you start 
treatment with ZOCOR and periodically thereafter (for example, semiannually) for your 
first year of treatment or until 1 year after your last elevation in dose. Patients titrated 
to the 80-mg dose should receive an additional test at 3 months. |! your enzyme levels 
increase, your doctor should order more frequent tests. If your liver enzyme levels remain unusually 
high, your doctor should discontinue your medication 

Tell your doctor about any liver disease you may nave had in the past and about how much alcohol you 
consume. ZOCOR should be used with caution in patients who consume large amounts of alcohol 


PRECAUTIONS 


Betore starting treatment with ZOCOR, try to lower your cholesterol by other methods such as diet 
exercise, and weight loss. Ask your doctor about how best to do this. Any other medical problems that 
Can cause high cholesterol should also be treated 


006726(1)(439C)-20C-CON 





Drug Interactions: Because of possible serious drug interactions, it is important to tell your doctor 
what other drugs you are taking, including those obtained without a prescription 


ZOCOR* (simvastatin) can interact with cyclosporine (Sandimmune), itraconazole, ketoconazole 
gemfibrozil, niacin, erythromycin, clarithromycin, HIV protease inhibitors, netazodone, and verapamil 


To avoid possible serious side effects, avoid drinking large quantities of grapefruit juice (more than one 
Quart daily) while on ZOCOR. (See WARNINGS, Muscle.) 


Some patients taking lipid-lowering agents similar to ZOCOR and coumarin anticoagulants (a type ot 
blood thinner) nave experienced bleeding and/or increased blood Clotting time. Patients taking these 
medicines should have their blood tested before starting therapy with ZOCOR and should continue to 
be monitored. 


Central Nervous System Toxicity; Cancer, Mutations, impairment of Fertility: _ ke most 
prescription drugs, ZOCOR was required to be tested on animals belore it was marketed lor human use 
Otten these tests were designed to achieve higher drug concentrations than humans achieve 
at recommended dosing. In some tests, the animals had damage to the nerves in the central nervous 
system. In studies of mice with high doses of ZOCOR, the likelihood of certain types of cancerous 
tumors increased. No evidence of mutations of or damage to genetic material has been seen. In one 
Study with ZOCOR, there was decreased lertility in male rats. 


Pregnancy: Pregnant women should not take ZOCOR because it may harm the fetus. 


Salety in pregnancy has not been established. In studies with lipid-lowering agents similar to ZOCOR. 
there have been rare reports of birth defects of the skeleton and digestive system. Therefore, women of 
childbearing age should not take ZOCOR unless it is highly unlikely they will become pregnant. If a 
woman does become pregnant while taking ZOCOR, she should stop taking the drug and talk to ner 
Goctor at once. The active ingredient of ZOCOR did not cause birth defects in rats at 3 times the human 
dose or in rabbits at 3 times the human dose 


Nursing Mothers: Drugs taken by nursing mothers may be present in their breast milk. Because of 
the potential for serious adverse reactions in nursing infants, a woman taking ZOCOR should not 
breast-feed. (See WHEN ZOCOR SHOULD NOT BE USED.) 


Pediatric Use: 20COR is not recommended for children or patients under 20 years of age. 
SIDE EFFECTS 


Most patients tolerate treatment with ZOCOR well; however, like all prescription drugs, ZOCOR can 
Cause side effects, and some of them can be serious. Side effects that do occur are usually mild and 
short-lived. Only your doctor can weigh the risks versus the benefits of any prescription drug. in clinical 
studies with ZOCOR, less than 1.5% of patients dropped out of the studies because of side effects 
In a large, long-term study, patients taking ZOCOR experienced similar side effects to those patients 
taking placebo (sugar pills). Some of the side effects thal have been reported with ZOCOR or related 
drugs are listed Delow. This list is not complete, Be sure to ask your doctor about side elects betore 
taking ZOCOR and to discuss any side ellects thal occur 


Digestive System: Constipation, diarrhea, upset stomach, gas. heartburn, stomach pain/cramps. 
anorexia, loss of appetite, nausea, inflammation of the pancreas, hepatitis, jaundice, tatty changes in 
the liver, and, rarely, severe liver damage and failure, cirrhosis, and liver cancer 


Muscle, Skeletal: Muscle cramps, aches, pain, and weakness; joint pain; muscle breakdown 


Nervous System: Dizziness, headache, insomnia, tingling, memory loss, camage 10 nerves causing 
weakness and/or loss of sensation and/or abnormal sensations, anxiety, depression, tremor, loss of 
balance, psychic disturbances 


Skin: Rash, itching, hair loss, dryness, nodules, discoloration 
Eye/Senses: Blurred vision, altered taste sensation, progression of cataracts, eye muscle weakness 


Hypersensitivity (Allergic) Reactions: On rare occasions, a wide variety o! symploms Nave been 
Teported to occur either alone or together in groups (referred to as a syndrome) that appeared to be 
based on allergic-type reactions, which may rarely be fatal. These have included one or more of the 
following: a severe generalized reaction thal may include shortness o! breath, wheezing, digestive 
symptoms, and low blood pressure and even shock; an allergic reaction with swelling of the face, lips 
tongue and/or throat with difficulty swallowing or breathing: symptoms mimicking lupus (a disorder in 
which a person's immune system may attack parts of his or her own body); severe muscle and blood 
vessel intlammation, sometimes including rash; bruises; various disorders of Dlood cells (that could 
tesult in anemia, inlection, ot blood clotting problems) or abnormal blood tests; inflamed or painful 
joints; hives, fatigue and weakness; sensitivity to sunlight: fever, chills: flushing: difficulty breathing 
and severe skin disorders that vary rom rash to a serious bum-like shedding of skin all over the body 
including mucous membranes such as the lining of the mouth 


Other: Loss of sexual desire, breast enlargement, impotence. 


Laboratory Tests: Liver function test abnormalities including elevated alkaline phosphatase and 
bilirubin; thyroid tunction abnormalities. 


NOTE: This summary provides important information about ZOCOR. Hf you would like 
more information, ask your doctor or pharmacist to let you read the complete prescribing 
information and then discuss it with them. 


ZOCOR is a registered trademark of Merck & Co., inc 
The other brands listed are trademarks of their 
respective owners and not of Merck & Co., Inc. 


MERCK 


Whitehouse Station, NJ 08889 


© 2001 Merck & Co., inc. All rights reserved (439)C 
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VACATIONS ARE YOUR chance to leave your workaday cares be- 
hind, to kick back and relax. So the last thing you need when you 
leave home is to take along a lot of sniffles and sneezes. Your best bet 
is to choose a destination with low pollen counts, such as the beach 
or the desert, But you may want something besides sun and sand. 

For trips to places where allergies may flare, plan ahead to ensure 
an enjoyable holiday. Start with your hotel or resort booking by re- 
questing a nonsmoking room; lingering traces of cigarette smoke 
can aggravate allergy symptoms. Also ask what indoor amenities are 
available for times when you need a break from the air outdoors. 
When packing, remember to include any prescription allergy drugs 
you take. Allergic to feathers or dust? Squeeze in a synthetic pillow, 
in case the hotel has feather ones, and anti-dust-mite pillow casings. 

If you get congested when traveling by air, you can dodge trouble 
by taking a decongestant an hour before takeoff. (But talk to your 
doctor first if you're also taking a prescription medication—the two 
might not mix.) If you're driving, keep pollen out by closing the win- 
dows and setting the air conditioner on “recirculate.” 

At your destination, avoid visits to gardens or wooded areas. 
Consider taking in a museum or some other indoor attraction on 
hot and windy days when pollen counts are likely to be highest. 


ew Dece TO HIT THE ROAD? IF YOU HAVE 
Ya CxePWe ALLERGIES, HERE'S HOW TO KEEP THEM 
WiDy4:M@aeNTROL WHILE YOU RE TRAVELING. 


Resources 


ORGANIZATION 
Asthma and Allergy Foundation of America 
1233 20th St., NW, Suite 402 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

800/727-8462; www.aafa.org 

Log on to the foundation's Web site and visit 
the Resource Catalog to order publications 

on allergies. You can also pose a question to an 
allergist or find a support group in your area. 


WEB SITES 
American Academy of Allergy, Asthma 

and Immunology 

www.aaaai.org 

Read up on various allergies at this site’s Patient 
Resource Center. 


Allergy Buyers Club 
www.allergybuyersclub.com 

At this online community, find articles written 
by allergists and connect with fellow allergy 
sufferers via a bulletin board, where you can 
read personal accounts from people who 
have succeeded in getting their allergies under 
control. You can also buy Hepa air purifiers 
and vacuum cleaners, hypoallergenic bedding, 
dust mite covers, and other products. The 
buyers club gives special discounts, 


BOOKS 

Jane Brody's Allergy Fighter, by Jane Brody. 
Book Sales, 2000, $5.99 (paperback) 

New York Times health expert Jane Brody 
provides a concise guide to avoiding allergy 
triggers and relieving allergy symptoms. 

Brody discusses times of year when allergies 
peak in different regions of the country, 

how to avoid attacks while exercising outdoors, 
and the best treatments for allergy symptoms 
in children. 


Allergies: The Complete Guide to Diagnosis, 
Treatment, and Daily Management, by Stuart 
H. Young, M.D., Bruce S$. Dobozin, M.D., and 
Margaret Miner. Plume, 1999, $13.95 
Written by allergy experts who themselves 
have allergies, this book demystifies pre- 
ventive techniques and allergy treatments 
using a clear, easy-to-follow format. It includes 
a discussion of the latest breakthroughs 

in allergy treatment and a guide to the best 
allergy Web sites. 
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| Talk to your doctor about once-a-day, nondrowsy CLARITIN-D' 24 HOUR — for people ages 12 


“and up. CLARITIN-D* 24 HOUR is safe to take as prescribed: one tablet daily. In studies, dry 
mouth was the most commonly reported side effect. Other side effects, including drowsiness and 
sleeplessness, occurred about as often as they did with a sugar pill. Some people should not take 
CLARITIN-D’ 24 HOUR. If you have a history of difficulty in swallowing tablets or any medical 
problems associated with swallowing abnormalities, you should not take CLARITIN-D* 24 HOUR. 
Due to pseudoephedrine (the decongestant in CLARITIN-D* 24 HOUR tablets and many 
over-the-counter allergy medications), you should not take CLARITIN-D* 24 HOUR if you have 

» glaucoma (abnormally high pressure in your eyes), difficulty urinating, severe high blood 
® pressure, severe heart disease, or are taking MAO inhibitors (certain prescription medications that 
- _ treat depression). Some people need to be especially careful using CLARITIN-D' 24 HOUR. 
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congestion _ 
ours a day. 


Always take CLARITIN-D’ 24 HOUR witha § Once-a-day 


full glass of water. Also, the tablets must not be C laritin-D . Pp | Hour 
chewed or broken. Check with your healthcare ; 
provider before taking CLARITIN-D’ 24 HOUR eo crath pseudoephedne sual, USF 


if you have high blood pressure; diabetes; heart 





disease; increased intraocular pressure (eye 

pressure); thyroid, liver, or kidney problems; enlarged prostate; or if you are pregnant, 
planning to become pregnant, or nursing a baby. You shouldn't take CLARITIN-D* 24 HOUR 
with any other antihistamines and decongestants, as too much pseudoephedrine sulfate 


can cause nervousness, sleeplessness, dizziness, and other related side effects. 


Please see next page for additional important information. - 
Available by prescription only. le Pa 


001, Schering Corporation, Kenworth, NJ 07033 
52706 201 Printed in USA 


Call 1-800-CLARITIN for more information and a $5.00 rebate certificate, Visit www.claritin.com Schering / JEM Sangin resnrved. CHEE 








CLARITIN-D° 24 HOUR 
brand of loratadine and 
pseudoephedrine sulfate, USP 


Extended Release Tablets 

BRIEF SUMMARY 

(For full Prescribing Information, see package insert.) 

INDICATIONS: Release 

pots peso gente mbar lege se ae panned ena 


Tablets are indicated for the reliet of 


sultate are (see 
; CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets are contraindicated in patients who 
to this medication or to any of 
on hah a and in patients meaartan once (MAO) antoor Brag “an 
one 5 monoamine or 
10) Os: Seleing sted Neniatent. 558. PRECAUTIONS section.) It is also 
hypertension, Gisease, and in those who have 


ingenreet. x prota yparbonhy. Cara with 
Sak cecesanac lepsietled tonite pedieel Wy guepezamimeic aioe 
Use in Patients Approximately 60 Years of Age and Older: The oye fone Bt edad) 
Extended Release Tablets in than 60 in placedo-controilec 


PRECAUTIONS: General: Because there have Deen reports en Son Er and perforation in 

patients who have taken a previously marketed formulation ge Ci 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets. 
that tablets or who have known upper 

Furthermore, since it is not 


seasonal allergic rhinitis. 
Tablets only as prescribed and not to the prescribed dose. Patients should also be advised 
the concurrent use of CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets with over-the-counter antihista- 
and . Patients who have a history of difficulty in swallowing tablets or who have known 
upper narrowing or peels eee Sel ee es ee 
product should not be used by patients das poigerverg db baer» Ge ingredients. Que to 
aera aera c canecone cisees (GAG) oie: oF eatin 14 Gas of sopping 


pabents Of severe coronary 
artery disease. 
Patients who are or may become ‘should be told that this product should be used in pregnancy or 
during lactation only if the potential apron raguertinahdrgpeligsgs | 
Patents should be instructed not to break or chew the tablet and to take it with a full glass of water (see 
PRECAUTIONS: General, ADVERSE REACTIONS, DOSAGE AND ) 
Orug No specific i studies have been conducted with CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended 
faleai. Wats: Vora, lomacies:(10-mag pack, Sees) Ds. ey Contes es Ato 

of erythromycin, cimetidi in controlled cli 

Sereaied poms 6 Cocratrs UE 0-2 hs trate wd 
following coadministration of loratadine paling cre np ay fap , 
there were no ling, as assessed Dy 


pwn ted waned ge ra 
tests. signs, 


Bt 


Meld sade: verapehenaer 


adverse events. 
Y syncope. No effects on plasma concentrations of cinendine oF 
fetoconmcte were cheerved. Fines concestzaBous (AUC 0-25'brs) of eryevunycts decresetd 15% wi 
felative to that observed with Sains oon wa The clinical relevance of this 
Gifference is unknown. These above findings are summarized in the table: 





CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets {pstudoephedrine component) are contraindicated in 
taking monoamine oxidase inhibitors and for 2 weeks after nase beartebael pat lmwornen 
of , Mecamylamine, reserpine, and 


pseudoephedrine to sera containing the cardiac 
progressively inhibits the activity of the enzyme, The inhibi- 


Carcinogenesis, Impairment of Fertility: There animal or taboratory studies on the 
Sart aura aa peonionpeaen cabs to oanaan commepemnae: matagentan, € 


in male rats, show by lower female conception rates, occurred at 64 mg/kg of loratadine 
(approximately 50 times the maximum recommended human daily oral dose based on mg/m?) and 
reversible with cessation of dosing. Pats uaee Genet abel amsee 


expen socernensin (eames nly ral Sone sone’ ae Wi sls: Bt 120 moh Ci aves sa 


mum human daily oral dose pip tallgnegt ewe re fo evidence of animal 
feralogeraoky in rats and rales was reported at oral ses up to 95 mg/kg of alone (approximately 
75 and 150 times, , the maximum human daily oral dose on a mg/m basis). There are, however. 
no adequate and Studies in women. Because animal reproduction studies are not 
always predictive of human , CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets should be used during 
Pregnancy only if clearly 
Mothers: It is not known if this combination product is excreted in human milk. However, loratadine 
when administered alone and its metabolite descarboethaxyloratadine easily into breast miik and achieve 
equivalent to plasma levels, with an AUCoa/ ratio of 1.17 and 0.85 for the par- 
ent and active a single oral dose of 40 mg, a small amount of loratadine and 
.03% of 40 mg over 48 hours). Pseudoephedrine 


: 
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aif 
yi 


or to discontinue the drug. taking into account the importance of the 
exercised x Extended Release Tablets are administered to a nursing woman. 
Pediatric Use: Safety and effectiveness in children below the age of 12 years have not been established. 
ADVERSE REACTIONS: _ Information on adverse reactions is provided from Ved pamphoar 
ing over 2000 patients, 605 of whom received CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR ied Release Te pepe peated 
up to 2 weeks. In these studies, the incidence of adverse events reported with CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR Extended 

Release Tablets was similar to those reported with twice-daily (q12h) 120 mg sustained-release pseudo- 


ephedrine alone. 
REPORTED ADVERSE EVENTS WITH AN INCIDENCE OF 
CLARITIN-D 24 HOUR EXTENDED ee TABLETS TREATMENT GROUP I IN |DOUBLE-BUNO, 
RANDOMIZED, PLACEBO-CONTROLLED CLINICAL TRIALS 
PERCENT OF PATIENTS REPORTING 
rine 
CLARITIN-D® 120 mg 
24 HOUR ‘om qi2h Placebo 
(n= 605) (n= 449) (n= 220) (n = 605) 
Ory Mouth 8 2 7 2 
Somnolence 6 a 5 4 
insomnia 5 1 9 1 
Pharyngitis 5 5 § § 
Fatgue 3 7 1 2 
Nausea 3 2 4 2 
Nervousness 3 1 4 1 
Anorexia 2 <J 2 0 
Dysmenorrhea 2 2 2 1 
Jia etl Ce=asians a Hee ie BEN Ot CO NATOE.D 25 OU Execs Cees 
treated patients, but that were more common in the placebo-treated group, include headache. 
tess ea Se sex, of race, although the number of non- 
whites was relatively 
In addition to those adverse events reported above. the following adverse 7 stlacly hg acai 
fever Shon 2 of patoms wi received CLARNTIS-O 24 SOK Extenses Feseass Tatar 
Acteeneale Ravens Syeiees, Fae Boveaien. © ee tae , thirst 
san enacts a secpone, ence asthenia, back pain, chest pain, is, earache, eye pain, tacial 
one, eee symptoms, leg a ee . Malaise, Ngors, tinnitus. 


‘Skin and ; Acne, pruritus. : 
Urinary micturition wether pe preieh ied Ape 
een eae one Combination of loratadine and a aeerannia edie dine 
re 


ind Ser ene Sere ns rem Pete ee 
acyorsa events have been reported with CLARITIN Tablets: abdominal distress, 


, annesia, . angioneurotic edema, blepharospasm, 
emanate cs oe ae 


ratory difficulty, dysuria, and cardiovascular collapse 
There have been Lyape tay Fale of mechanical upper gastrointestinal tract obstruction and 
se ep a 


Release Ti In some, not al, of these cases, have had known Sestonteeiael oes 
or abnormal esophageal errs it is not known whether this reformulation of CLARITIN- 
24 HOUR Extended Release Tablets has the potential for this adverse event (see PRECAUTIONS, DOSAGE AND 


INISTRATION) 
OVERDOSAGE: In the event of overdosar . ceneral srenctometic snd supportive retants Boe Ne 
instituted promptly and maintained for as ns seceenerk. Weamtt of ceecneant sos rire 
Consist of emesis (ipecac ). except in NG ape Conscananrenk: Rares Wy Ee 
Stration of to absorb any remaining drug. Lhe 


i unsuccesstul, or contraindicated, 
gastric lavage should be pertormed with normal saline. Saline cathartics may a’so be of value for rapid dilution 
of bowel contents. Loratadine is not eliminated by hemodialysis. It ts not known if loratadine is eliminated by 


Somnolence, and headache have been reported with doses of 40 to 180 mg of loratadine. In 
large doses, ics may give rise to giddiness, headache, nausea, vomiting, sweating, thirst, 


ev ate seas: ‘tos: 21861804T-JBS 
Kenworth, NJ 07033 USA. All rights reserved. 











SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


HEFT FOR YOUR Heart 













YOU MAY KNOw that resistance training boosts energy and builds 
muscle and bone. But did you know that the good news about lift- 
ing weights has now gotten even better? Researchers say picking up 
weights can also tune up your cardiovascular system. 

Studies have found that weight training can ward off heart dis- 
ease and can even prevent heart problems from coming back in 
people who've already had an attack. The evidence is so compelling 
that the American Heart Association has endorsed weight training 
as a way to ward off heart trouble. 

Lifting weights helps lower the risk of heart disease in several 
ways. Since the more muscular a body is, the more calories it burns, 
building muscle helps fight the flab that is a major risk factor for 
cardiovascular disease. Pumping iron also helps to lower high blood 
pressure and reduce levels of bad tot cholesterol. And stronger 
muscles make heavy chores less of a strain, so lifting a box of books 
or a wriggling two-year-old puts less stress on your heart. 

Just 20 minutes of moderate resistance training twice a week can 
deliver heart benefits. Experts recommend doing eight to 10 different 
exercises so you work all the major muscle groups in the chest, back, 
arms, and legs. Do one set of eight to 15 repetitions of each. If you 
know you have heart problems, be sure to check with your doctor 
before beginning a weight-training program. 


7 pmeeeGIVE YOUR AEROBIC ROUTINE A LIFT? PUMP 
mm aesH A LITTLE WEIGHT TRAINING AND REAP THE 


Resources 


ORGANIZATION 

National Strength and Conditioning 
Association (Nsca) 

1955 N. Union Blvd. 

Colorado Springs, CO 80909 
719/632-6722; www.nsca-lift.org 

Visit the NScA Web site to find a trainer 
in your area, listen to audio interviews 
with fitness experts, or purchase the latest 
workout wear, 


WEB SITE 

ThriveOnline Fitness 
thriveonline.oxygen.com/fitness 

Click on “Weights” under Find an Activity for tips 
on starting a program and doing specific exercises. 


VIDEO 

Karen Voight’s Ease Into Fitness, Entertaining 
Fitness, Inc., $14.95 

Fitness guru Karen Voight guides beginners 
through a varied program of routines that 
work all of the major muscle groups using 
ankle and hand weights, resistance bands, 

and a weighted ball. Call 800/735-3315, or log 
on to www.karenvoight.com to order the video 
and exercise equipment. 


BOOKS 

Strong Women Stay Young, by Miriam E. 
Nelson, Ph.D. Bantam Doubleday Dell, 2000, 
$13.95 (paperback) 

Miriam Nelson is a Tufts University researcher 
who has written several books on women’s 
strength training. Here she provides convincing 
evidence for the benefits of strength training, 
as well as instruction on how to get started. 


Weight Training for Dummies, by Liz Neporent 
and Suzanne Schlosberg. IDG Worldwide, 
2000, $19.99 (paperback) 

This guide covers the basics of weight training, 
in an illustrated, easy-to-understand format. 


Getting Stronger: Weight Training for Men 
and Women, by Bill Pearl and Gary T. 
Moran, Ph.D. Shelter Publications, 1986, 
$19.95 (paperback) 

Veteran bodybuilding instructor Bill Pearl 

is seen by many as the gold standard among 
trainers. Includes hundreds of exercises for 
free weights and strength-training machines, 
as well as tips from top coaches and trainers. 








BOOK TOURS 


TREND Book tours are getting 
funkier, with authors providing 
performance sizzle 















HOW IT STARTED MTV 
Generation writers, bored, 
decided to spice things up 








JUDGMENT CALL If Oprah can 
make books fun, why not? It’s 
not your father’s bookstore 
anymore 











OING ON A BOOK TOUR IS 

pure glamour, right? Not 

so fast. For many au- 

thors, book tours are a 

blur of hotels and bookstores at 

warp speed. Maybe that’s why 

literary America is loosening 

its tie and letting its hair down. 

Best-selling memoirist Dave 

Eggers (A Heartbreaking Work 

of Staggering Genius) is 

becoming famous for 

appearances that are 

close to performance 

art. At one point he 

brought two dermatolo- 

| gists on stage to explain 
itching and scratching. 

Others are catching 

the acting bug. Author 

Jonathan Ames appeared in a 

literary boxing match and end- 

ed up with a broken nose. Au- 

thors Matthew Klam and Lu- 

cinda Rosenfeld did a reading 

at TSE, an exclusive Madison 

Avenue shop, donning the 

store’s pricey cashmere togs. 

Novelist Rick Moody has even 

served as the opening act for a 

rock band, the Magnetic 

Fields. 
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storyteller.” 


in my mind.” 
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JOHN EDWARDS 
Senator (Dem., N.C.) 
BOOK Seabiscuit: An 
American Legend by 
Laura Hillenbrand “A 
great story by a great 


MOVIE Scooby Doo 
and the Alien Invaders 
“My three-year-old 
calls it Scooby Doo 
and the Elevators.” 


CD James Taylor: 
Greatest Hits “Carolina 
in My Mind is always 














But no one has turned the 
traditional author tour on its 
head more than DANIEL HAN- 
DLER, the wildly popular chil- 

dren’s author known as 


Lemony Snicket. When 
Handler arrives at a 
reading, he announces 
to the children that the 
mysterious Snicket 
couldn’t make it, and 
that he has been sent in 

Snicket’s place. He also 
tells the young attendees that 
the books are terrible and that 
they shouldn’t be reading 
them. Naturally, this subver- 
sive behavior sets off gales of 
laughter in the junior set. 
“Slowly, the children usually 
figure out that I’m somebody 
pretending to be somebody 
pretending to be somebody,” 
says Handler, who also plays a 
mean accordion for them. “It’s 
alot of fun.” —By Andrea Sachs 
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TREND A boom in the centuries-old game, stretching far beyond 
its Native American roots in the Northeast U.S. and lower Canada 


WHY NOW Kids who are burnt out by slow-moving games like 
soccer and baseball love the high energy and scoring 


JUDGMENT CALL If viewers tune into the broadcast of the first- 
ever pro league this summer, the sport should attract even 
more young athletes 








ittle girls used to dress up like soccer star Mia Hamm. 
But they have a new athlete role model. She’s Jen 
Adams, star of the University of Maryland’s women’s 
lacrosse team, which is favored to win its seventh 
straight NCAA championship on May 20. Adams is 
spearheading the fast-rising popularity of lacrosse, especially 
among girls and young women. Since 1995, 
more than 40 new varsity women’s 
programs have been established at 
U.S. colleges and 



























are under age 17. “I've been 
playing soccer since | was six, and 
I needed a change,” says Kara 
Takesuye, a junior at the Bullis High 
School in Potomac, Md. 

Reputedly America’s oldest athletic 
game, “lax” is played by a team of 10 play- 
ers, each using a long stick with a webbed 
pouch to maneuver a ball into the oppo- 
nents’ goal. Male players wear helmets 
and pads, and they are allowed hard 
body checks, but in the women’s game, 
players are not allowed to strike one 
another. The sport will get a boost on 
June 7, when the Fox Sports Net begins 
televising the inaugural season of Ma- 
jor League Lacrosse. It’s made up of 
six teams in the Northeast, which will 
play games through August. 
It’s men only—for now. 

—By Sally B. Donnelly 


Bush's chief of staff 


Screenwriter (You 
Can Count on Me) 


BOOK The Dying 
Animal by Philip Roth 
“Very modest but 
profound.” 


TV The Larry Sanders 
Show “| had no idea 
American television 









how Deaver 
presented Reagan 
to the public.” 

TV The Practice 
“It's set in my 
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hometown, Boston.” could be this good.” 
Seafood “I'm not Cabiria “Giulietta 

on a diet, but! ina gives such 
should be.” — ee 






spunky performance.” 
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inside the new BlackandDecker-com you'll now find 
a microsoft and intel e-commerce solution. 


because Black & Decker knows the only way their 


site can expand fast enough to satisfy their tens 


of millions of customers is with the right tools: 


To be ready for the Web traffic of a huge customer base, 
you need technology that can handle rapid growth- Which is 
why Black & Decker chose the Microsoft® Web solution platform 
and Intel*-based servers- In addition to providing serious 
scalability, the new solution also allows BlackandDecker-com 
to reliably deliver hundreds of “do-it-yourself” projects 
and establish direct one-to-one customer relationships- Call 
it the ultimate home improvement. 


Detailed information on some of the thousands of other companies who have turned to Microsoft and Intel is available at wuw-sicrosoft-com/ecomserce- 
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"Individual results may vary. if 
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Arthritis Pain Relief. 


Celebrex. The #1 selling prescription arthritis medicine.’ 
Celebrex. The first arthritis medicine that targets only the COX-2 enzyme 


Celebrex. Powerful 24-hour relief from osteoarthritis pain and stiffness. 


important Celebrex Information. Celebrex should not be taken in late pregnancy or if 
you've had aspirin-sensitive asthma or allergic reactions to aspirin or other arthritis medicines 
or certain drugs called sulfonamides. In rare cases serious stomach problems such as 
bleeding can occur without warning. The most common side effects in clinical trials were 
indigestion, diarrhea and abdominal pain. Tell your doctor if you have kidney or liver problems. 


For more information call 1-888-Celebrex or visit www.celebrex.com. 


Ask Your Doctor If Celebrex Is Right For You. 


CELEBRE? 
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Official Sponsor Please see important product information on adjacent page 
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BRIEF SUMMARY—CELEBREX® (celecoxib capsules) 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
For relief of the signs and symptoms of OA, and of RA in adults. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 

CELEBREX is contraindicated in patients with known hypersensitivity to celecoxib. CELEBREX should 
not be given to patients who have demonstrated allergic-type reactions to sulfonamides. CELEBREX 
should not be given to patients who have experienced asthma, urticaria, or allergic-type reactions 
after taking aspirin or other NSAIDs. Severe, rarely fatal, anaphylacticlike reactions to NSAIDs have 
been reported in such patients (see WARNINGS — Anaphylactoid Reactions, and PRECAUTIONS — 
Preexisting Asthma). 


WARNINGS 

Gastrointestinal (Gl) Effects —Risk of Gi Ulceration, Bleeding, and Perforation: Serious GI toxicity 
such as bleeding, ulceration, and perforation of the stomach, small intestine or large intestine, can 
occur st any time, with or without warning symptoms, in patients trested with NSAIDs. Minor upper 
GI problems, such as dyspepsia, are common and may also occur at any time during NSAID therapy. 
Theretore, physicians and patients should remain alert for ulceration and bleeding, even in the absence 
of previous Gi tract symptoms. Patients should be informed about the signs and/or symptoms of 
serious Gl toxicity and the steps to take if they occur. Only 1/5 patients who develop a serious upper 
Gi adverse event on NSAID therapy is symptomatic. Upper Gi ulcers, gross bleeding or perforation, 
caused by NSAIDs, appear to occur in approximately 1% of patients treated for 3-6 months, and in 
about 2-4% of patients treated for one year. These trends continue thus, increasing the likelihood of 
developing a serious Gl event at some time during the course of therapy. However, even short-term 
therapy is not without risk. It is unclear, at the present time, how the above rates apply to CELEBREX 
(see CLINICAL STUDIES — Special Studies in the complete prescribing information). Among 5,285 
patients who received CELEBREX in controlled clinical trials of 1 to 6 months duration (most were 3 
month studies) at a daily dose of 200 mg or more, 2 (0.04%) experienced significant upper GI bleeding, 
at 14 and 22 days after initiation of dosing. Approximately 40% of these 5,285 patients were in studies 
that required them to be free of ulcers by endoscopy at study entry. Thus it is unclear if this study 
population is representative of the general population, Prospective, long-term studies required to 
compare the incidence of serious, clinically significant upper GI adverse events in patients taking 
CELEBREX vs. comparator NSAID products have not been performed. NSAIDs should be prescribed 
with extreme caution in patients with a prior history of ulcer disease or Gi bleeding. Most sponta- 
neous reports of fatal G! events are in elderly or debilitated patients and therefore special care should 
be taken in treating this population. To minimize the potential risk for an adverse Gi event, the lowest 
ettective dose should be used for the shortest possible duration. For high risk patients, alternate 
therapies that do not involve NSAIDs should be considered. Studies have shown that patients with 
@ prior history of peptic ulcer disease and/or G! bleeding and who use NSAIDs, have a greater than 
10-fold higher risk for developing a GI bleed than patients with neither of these risk factors. In addition 
to @ past history of ulcer disease, pharmacoepidemiological studies have identified several other 
co-therapies or co-morbid conditions that may increase the risk for GI bleeding such as: treatment 
with oral corticosteroids, treatment with anticoagulants, longer duration of NSAID therapy, smoking, 
alcoholism, older age, and poor general health status. 
Anaphylactoid Reactions: As with NSAIDs in general, anaphylactoid reactions have ocourred in 
patients without known prior exposure to CELEBREX. In post-marketing experience, rare cases of ana- 
phylactic reactions and angioedema have been reported in patients receiving CELEBREX. CELEBREX 
should not be given to patients with the aspirin triad. This symptom complex typically occurs in asth- 
matic patients who experience rhinitis with or without nasal polyps, or who exhibit severe, poten: 
Nally fatal bronchospasm after taking aspirin or other NSAIDs (see CONTRAINDICATIONS and PRE- 
CAUTIONS — Preexisting Asthma). Emergency help should be sought in cases where an anaphylac- 
told reaction occurs. 

Advanced Renal Disease: Treatment with CELEBREX is not recommended. 

Pregnancy: In late pregnancy CELEBREX should be avoided because it may cause premature closure 
of the ductus arteriosus. 


PRECAUTIONS 

General: CELEBREX cannot be expected to substitute for corticosteroids or to treat corticosteroid insuf- 
ficiency. The pharmacological activity of CELEBREX in reducing inflammation, and possibly fever, may 
diminish the utility of these diagnostic signs in detecting infectious complications of presumed non- 
intectious, painful conditions. 

Hepatic Effects: Borderline elevations of one or more liver tests may occur in up to 15% of patients 
taking NSAIDs, and notable elevations of ALT or AST (approximately three or more times the upper 
limit of normal) have been reported in approximately 1% of patients in clinical trials with NSAIDs. 
These laboratory abnormalities may progress, may remain unchanged, or may be transient with con- 
tinuing therapy. Rare cases of severe hepatic reactions, including jaundice and fatal fulminant hep- 
atitis, liver necrosis and hepatic failure (some with fatal outcome) have been reported with NSAIDs, 
including CELEBREX. (See ADVERSE REACTIONS — post-marketing experience.) In controlied clinical 
trials of CELEBREX, the incidence of borderline elevations of liver tests was 6% for CELEBREX and 5% 
for placebo, and approximately 0.2% of patients taking CELEBREX and 0.3% of patients taking placebo 
had notable elevations of ALT and AST. A patient with symptoms and/or signs suggesting liver dys- 
function, or in whom an abnormal liver test has occurred, should be monitored carefully for evidence 
of the development of » more severe hepatic reaction while on therapy with CELEBREX. If clinical 
signs and symptoms consistent with liver disease develop, or if systemic manifestations occur (e.g. 
eosinophilia, rash, etc), CELEBREX should be discontinued, 

Renal Effects: Long term administration of NSAIDs has resulted in renal papillary necrosis and other 
renal injury. Renal toxicity has also been seen in patients in whom renal prostaglandins have a com- 
pensatory role in the maintenance of renal perfusion. In these patients, administration of an NSAID 
may cause 3 dose-dependent reduction in prostaglandin formation and, secondarily, in renal blood 
flow, which may precipitate overt renal decompensation. Patients at greatest risk of this reaction are 
those with impaired renal function, heart failure, or liver dysfunction, those taking diuretics and ACE 
inhibitors, and the elderly. Discontinuation of NSAID therapy is usually followed by recovery to the 
pretreatment state. Clinical trials with CELEBREX have shown renal effects similar to those observed 
with comparator NSAIDs, Caution should be used when initiating treatment with CELEBREX in patients 
with considerable dehydration, It is advisable to rehydrate patients first and then start therapy with 
CELEBREX. Caution is also recommended in patients with pre-existing kidney disease (see 
WARNINGS — Advanced Renal Disease). 

Hematological Effects: Anemia may occur. in controlled clinical trials the incidence of anemia was 
0.6% with CELEBREX and 0.4% with placebo, Patients on long-term treatment with CELEBREX should 
have their hemoglobin or hematocrit checked if they exhibit any signs or symptoms of anemia or 
blood loss. CELEBREX does not generally affect platelet counts, prothrombin time (PT), or partial throm- 
boplastin time (PTT), and does not appear to inhibit platelet aggregation at indicated dosages (See 
CLINICAL STUDIES — Special Studies — Platelets in the complete prescribing information). 

Fluid Retention and Edema: Fluid retention and edema may occur (see ADVERSE REACTIONS). There 
fore, CELEBREX should be used with caution in patients with fluid retention, hypertension, or heart 
failure. 

Preexisting Asthma: Do not use in patients with aspirin-sensitive asthma because of the risk of severe 
bronchospasm. Use with caution in patients with preexisting asthma, 

Laboratory Tests: Because serious GI tract ulcerations and bleeding can occur without warning 
symptoms, physicians should monitor for signs or symptoms of GI bleeding. During the controlled 
clinical trials, there was an increased incidence of hyperchioremia in patients receiving celecoxib 
compared with patients on placebo. Other laboratory abnormalities that occurred more frequently 
in the patients receiving celecoxib included hypophosphatemia, and elevated BUN. These laboratory 
abnormalities were also seen in patients who received comparator NSAIDs in these studies. The 
clinical significance of these abnormalities has not been established. 

Drug Interactions: General: Celecoxib metabolism is predominantly mediated via cytochrome P450 
2C9 in the liver. Co-administration of celecoxib with drugs that are known to inhibit 2C9 should be 
done with caution. In vitro studies indicate that celecoxib, sithough not a substrate, is an inhibitor 
of cytochrome P450 2D6. Therefore, there is a potential for an in vivo drug interaction with drugs 
that are metabolized by P450 2D6. ACE-inhibitors: Reports suggest that NSAIDs may diminish the 
antihypertensive effect of Angiotensin Converting Enzyme (ACE) inhibitors. This interaction should 
be given consideration in patients taking CELEBREX concomitantly with ACE-inhibitors. Furosemide: 
Clinical studies, as well as post marketing observations, have shown that NSAIDs can reduce the 
natriuretic effect of furosemide and thiazides in some patients. This response has been attributed to 
inhibition of renal prostaglandin Aspirin: CELEBREX can be used with low dose aspirin, 
However, concomitant administration of aspirin with CELEBREX may result in an increased rate of GI 
ulceration of other complications, compared to use of CELEBREX alone (see CLINICAL STUDIES — 
Special Studies — Gastrointestinal in the complete prescribing information). Because of its lack of 
platelet effects, CELEBREX in not a substitute for aspirin for cardiovascular prophylaxis. Fluconazole: 
Concomitant administration of fluconazole at 200 mg OD resulted in a two-fold increase in celecoxib 
plasms concentration. This increase is due to the inhibition of celecoxib metabolism via P450 2C9 
by fluconazole (see Pharmacokinetics — Metabolism). CELEBREX should be introduced at the lowest 
recommended dose in patients receiving fluconazole. Lithium: In # study conducted in healthy 
subjects, mean steady-state lithium plasma levels increased approximately 17% in subjects receiv 





ing lithium 450 mg BID with CELEBREX 200 mg BID as compared to subjects receiving lithium alone. 
Patients on lithium treatment should be closely monitored when CELEBREX is introduced or with 
drawn. Methotrexate: \n an interaction study of rheumatoid arthritis patients taking methotrexate, 
CELEBREX did not have a significant effect on the pharmacokinetics of methotrexate, Warfarin: Anti- 
coagulant activity should be monitored, particularly in the first few days, after initiating or changing 
CELEBREX therapy in patients receiving warfarin or similar agents, since these patients are at an 
increased risk of bleeding complications. The effect of celecoxib on the anticoagulant effect of warfarin 
was studied in a group of healthy subjects receiving daily doses of 2-5 mg of warfarin. In these 
subjects, celecoxib did not alter the anticoagulant effect of warfarin as determined by prothrombin 
time. However, in post-marketing experience, bleeding events have been reported, predominantly in 
the elderly, in association with increases in prothrombin time in patients receiving CELEBREX con- 
currently with warfarin. Carcinogenesis, mutagenesis, impairment of fertility: Celecoxib was not car 
cinogenic in rats given oral doses up to 200 mg/kg for males and 10 mg/kg for females (approxi- 
mately 2- to 4-fold the human exposure as measured by the AUCo.2« at 200 mg BID) or in mice given 
oral doses up to 25 mg/kg for males and 50 mg/kg for females (spproximately equal to humen 
exposure as measured by the AUCo.24 at 200 mg BID) for two years. Celecoxib was not mutagenic 
in an Ames test and a mutation assay in Chinese hamster ovary (CHO) cells, nor clastogenic in a 
chromosome aberration assay in CHO cells and an in vivo micronucleus test in rat bone marrow. 
Celecoxib did not impair mate and female fertility in rats st oral doses up to 600 mg/kg/day (approx- 
imatety 11-fold human exposure at 200 mg BID based on the AUCo. 24). 
Pregnancy: Terstogenic effects: Pregnancy Category C. Celecoxib was not teratogenic in rabbits up 
to an oral dose of 60 mg/kg/day (equal to human exposure st 200 mg BID as measured by AUCo.24); 
however, at oral doses » 150 mg/kg/day (approximately 2-fold human exposure st 200 mg BID as 
measured by AUCo.24), an increased incidence of fetal alterations, such as ribs fused, sternebrae 
fused and sternebrae misshapen, was observed. A dose-dependent increase in diaphragmatic hernias 
was observed in one of two rat studies at oral doses #30 mg/kg/day (approximately 6-fold human 
exposure based on the AUCo. 24 at 200 mg BID), There are no studies in pregnant women, CELEBREX 
should be used during pregnancy only if the potential benefit justifies the potential risk to the fetus. 
Nonteratogenic effects: Celecoxib produced preimplantation and post-implantation losses and 
reduced embryo/fetal survival in rats at oral dosages 250 mg/kg/day (approximately 6-fold human 
exposure based on the AUCo.24 at 200 mg BID), These changes are expected with inhibition of pros- 
taglandin synthesis end are not the result of permanent alteration of fernale reproductive function, 
nor are they expected at clinical exposures. No studies have been conducted to evaluate the effect 
of celecoxib on the closure of the ductus arteriosus in humans. Therefore, use of CELEBREX during 
the third trimester of pregnancy should be avoided. Labor and delivery: Celecoxib produced no 
evidence of delayed labor or parturition at oral doses up to 100 mg/kg in rats (approximately 7-fold 
human exposure as measured by the AUCo.2 at 200 mg BID). The effects of CELEBREX on labor and 
delivery in pregnant women are unknown. Nursing mothers: It is not known whether this drug is 
excreted in human milk, Because many drugs are excreted in human milk and because of the poten- 
tis! for serious adverse reactions in nursing infants from CELEBREX, a decision should be made whether 
to discontinue nursing or to discontinue the drug, taking into account the importance of the drug to 
the mother. 
Pediatric Use: Safety and effectiveness in pediatric patients below the age of 18 years have not been 
evaluated. 
Geriatric Use: Of the total number of patients who received CELEBREX in clinical trials, more than 
2,100 were 65-74 years of age, while approximately 800 additional patients were 75 years and over. 
While the incidence of adverse experiences tended to be higher in elderly patients, no substantial 
differences in safety and effectiveness were observed between these subjects and younger subjects. 
Other reported clinical experience has not identified differences in response between the elderly and 
younger patients, but greater sensitivity of some older individuals cannot be ruled out. In clinical 
studies comparing renal function as measured by the GFR, BUN and creatinine, and platelet function 
a5 measured by bleeding time and platelet aggregation, the results were not different between elderly 
and young volunteers. 
ADVERSE REACTIONS 
Adverse events occurring in 22% of Celebrex patients from controlled arthritis trials, regardless of 
causality st recommended doses (N=4146): abdominal pain 4.1%, diarrhea 5.6%, dyspepsia 8.8%, 
flatulence 2.2%, nausea 3.5%, back pain 2.8%, peripheral edema 2.1%, injury-eccidental 2.9%, dizzi- 
ness 2.0%, headache 15.8%, insomnia 2.3%, pharyngitis 2.3%, rhinitis 2.0%, sinusitis 5.0%, upper res- 
piratory tract infection 8.1%, rash 2.2%. In placebo- or active-controtied clinical trials, the discontin- 
uation rate due to adverse events was 7.1% for patients receiving CELEBREX and 6.1% for patients 
receiving placebo. Among the most common reasons for discontinuation due to adverse events in 
the CELEBREX treatment groups were dyspepsia and abdominal pain (cited as reasons for discontin- 
uation in 0.8% and 0.7% of CELEBREX patients, respectively). Among patients receiving placebo, 0.6% 
discontinued due to dyspepsia and 0.6% withdrew due to abdominal pain. The following adverse 
events occurred in 0.1-1.9% of patients regardiess of causality. 
Celebrex (100-200 mg BID or 200 mg OD): Gi: Constipation, diverticulitis, dysphagia, eructation, 
esophagitis, gastritis, gastroenteritis, gastroesophages! reflux, hemorrhoids, hiatsl hernia, melena, 
dry mouth, stomatitis, tenesmus, tooth disorder, vomiting; Cardiovescular: Aggravated hypertension, 
angina pectoris, coronary artery disorder, myocardial infarction; General: Allergy aggravated, allergic 
reaction, asthenia, chest pain, cyst NOS, edema generalized, face edema, fatigue, fever, hot flushes, 
infilvenze-like symptoms, pain, peripheral pain: Resistance mechanism disorders: Herpes simplex, 
herpes zoster, infection bacterial, infection fungal, infection soft tissue, infection viral, moniliasis, moni- 
ttasis genital, otitis media; Central, peripheral nervous system: Leg cramps, hypertonia, hypoesthe- 
sia, migraine, neuralgie, neuropathy, paresthesia, vertigo; Female reproductive: Breast fibroadeno- 
breast neoplasm, breast pain, dysmenorrhea, menstrual disorder, vaginal hemorrhage, vagini- 
; Male reproductive: Prostatic disorder; Hearing and vestibular: Deafness, ear abnormality, earache, 
tinnitus; Heart rate and rhythm: Polpitation, tachycardia: Liver and biliary system: Hepatic function 
abnormal, SGOT increased, SGPT increased; Metabolic and nutritional: BUN increased, CPK 
increased, disbetes mellitus, hypercholesterolemia, hyperglycemia, hypokalemia, NPN increase, cre- 
atinine increased, sikaline phosphatase increased, weight increase; Musculoskeletal: Arthraigia, 
arthrosis, bone disorder, fracture accidental, myalgia, neck stiffness, synovitis, tendinitis; Platelets 
(bleeding or clotting): Ecchymosis, epistaxis, thrombocythemia; Psychiatric: Anorexia, anxiety, 
appetite increased, depression, nervousness, somnolence; Hemic: Anemia; Respiratory: Bronchitis, 
bronchospasm, bronchospesm aggravated, coughing, dyspnea, laryngitis, pneumonia; Skin and 
appendages: Alopecia, dermatitis, nail disorder, photosensitivity reaction, pruritus, rash erythema- 
tous, rash maculopapular, skin disorder, skin dry, sweating increased, urticaria; Application site 
disorders: Cellulitis, dermatitis contact, injection site reaction, skin nodule; Special senses: Taste per- 
version; Urinary system: Albuminuria, cystitis, dysuria, hematuria, micturition frequency, renal 
calculus, urinary incontinence, urinary tract infection; Vision: Blurred vision, cataract, conjunctivitis, 
eye pain, glaucoma. 
Other serious adverse reactions which occur rarety (estimated <0.1%), regardless of causality: The 
following serious adverse events have occurred rarely in patients taking CELEBREX. Cases reported 
only in the post-marketing experience are indicated in italics. Cardiovascular; Syncope, congestive 
heart failure, ventricular fibrillation, pulmonary embolism, cerebrovascular accident, peripheral 
. thrombophlebitis, vasculitis; Gi: intestinal obstruction, intestinal perforation, gastrointes- 
tinal bleeding, colitis with bleeding, esophageal perforation, pancreatitis, ileus; Liver and biliary 
system: Cholelithiasis, hepatitis, jaundice, liver failure; Hemic and lymphatic: Thrombocytopenia, 
agranulocytosis, aplastic anemia, pancytopenia, leukopenia; Metabolic: Hypoglycemia; Nervous 
system: Ataxia, suicide; Renal: Acute renal failure, interstitial nephritis; Skin: Erythema multiforme, 
exfoliative dermatitis, Stevens Johnson syndrome, toxic epidermal necrolysis; General: Sepsis, 
sudden death, anaphylectoid reaction, angioedema. 


OVERDOSAGE 

Symptoms following acute NSAID overdoses are usually limited to lethargy, drowsiness, nausea, 
vomiting, and epigastric pain, which are generally reversible with supportive care. G! bleeding can 
occur. Hypertension, acute renal failure, respiratory depression and coma may occur, but are rare. 
Anaphylactoid reactions have been reported with therapeutic ingestion of NSAIDs, and may occur 
following an overdose. Patients should be managed by symptomatic and supportive care following 
an NSAID overdose. There are no specific antidotes. No information is available regarding the removal 
of celecoxib by hemodialysis, but based on its high degree of plasma protein binding (>97%) dialysis 
is unlikely to be useful in overdose. Emesis and/or activated charcoal (60 to 100 g in adults, 1 to 2 
g/kg in children) and/or osmotic cathartic may be indicated in patients seen within 4 hours of inges- 
tion with symptoms or following a large overdose. Forced diuresis, alkalinization of urine, hemo- 
dialysis, or hemopertusion may not be useful due to high protein binding 
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VERBATIM 


44No energy crisis exists 
now that equates in any way 
with those we faced in 
1973 and 1979.9? 


JIMMY CARTER, 
President during the 1979 crisis 


é41 had five young kids, 
which took a certain amount 
of time, which no one 
begrudged me. 7? 
WILLIAM WELD, 
former Mass. Gov., on the 
criticism of current Gov. Jane 
Swift, who gave birth to twins 


é4Another member of my 
team who is here, who helps 
us have a strong and certain 
foreign policy, is Senorita 
means rice. 7? 
GEORGE W. BUSH, 
celebrating Cuban 
Independence Day 


é41 asked him the most 
important question, | think, 
that you could ask him: If he’d 
ever seen Caddyshack. 77 
JESSE VENTURA, 
Minn. Gov., on his talk with 
the Dalai Lama, referring to 
the movie in which Bill 
Murray’s character claims he 











caddied for the Dalai Lama THE ENERGIZER George W. Bush unfurled the energy policy last week devised by 
Veep Dick Cheney. With plans that include exploring new sources of oil (i-e., drilling in 
——eoCmC re the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge), Cheney is set to prove we're good to the last drop 
N Z, 7 . ae 7~ - i * aye aA _— eee Pe — vs 
Ww ny nh Oe -S p 1 nm 4 aes 
Be URS Pe FS S| ie a A ae a 
SILVIO BERLUSCONI LOUIS FREEH 
Billionaire to head Italy's 59th G.0O.P. attacks onetime ally over 
gov't since WW II. Have fun, but McVeigh files. Too bad they 
please don't monogram anything weren't found in Hillary's office 
JAYALALITHA JAYARAM SEUSSICAL 
Despite corruption bust, Indian B'way musical closes with an 
actress elected in state of Tamil $11 million loss. Next season: 
t = Nadu (Hindi for New Jersey) Cat with Hat in Hand 
3 KRISPY KREME “CHAINSAW” AL DUNLAP 2 
z ist-qtr profits up 89%. People Sunbeam’s ex-CEO charged 
; willing to sacrifice own bottoms with fraud. Seems its 3 
Q to help KK’s bottom line appliances could cook books = 
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Has Dick Cheney's Image 
Gotten Too Oil Slick? 


SOME 2,000 G.O.P, DONORS WILL BE IN 
Washington for Tuesday night's Presi- 
dential Gala fund raiser. But the big ticket 
is dinner at DICK CHENEY’s vice- 
presidential mansion the night before, an 
event planned with as much secrecy as 
the report of his energy task force. Among 
those on the Veep’s guest list are some of 
the party’s most prolific fund raisers, 
including lobbyists for the coal, oil, natural 
gas, nuclear and utility industries. Rick 
Shelby of the American Gas Association, 
who raised or gave $250,000, is invited, as 
is former Republican Party chairman Haley 
Barbour, who lobbies for the huge coal- 
based utility Southern Co. and the firm of 
Cassidy & Associates, whose clients include 
Exxon, Texaco and Pennzoil. It’s a stretch 
to link their fund raising and the Bush Ad- 
ministration’s energy plan, but the timing is 
a p.r. nightmare: the Vice President break- 
ing bread with energy lobbyists just four 
days after giving a boost to the industry. 
Republican National Committee 
spokesman Mark Miner insists anyone who 
sees gala contributions from the energy 
sector as a payoff is “misinformed.” 
Indeed, nonenergy executives dominated 
fund raising for the Bush gala and will be in 
abundance at the Cheney dinner, for which 
there is no price of admission. And while 
previous donors of at least $175,000 will be 
present at Cheney’s home, they have con- 
tributed nothing to the Bush bash the fol- 
lowing night. Still, comparisons to the Clin- 
tons’ use of the Lincoln Bedroom seemed 
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DAILY BUGLE 


JOHN DOE N°2 
FOUND IN FBI BOX 
LABELED ‘KITCHEN’ 


FREEH SAYS MOVERS 





The Cheney home at the U.S. Naval Observatory 


inevitable. “Is the Vice President’s mansion 
the latest perk?” asked a G.o.P. veteran. 
Criticism of Cheney’s style has also 
come from within the Administration, since 
an April speech in which he seemed to 
mock conservation as a means of dealing 
with energy shortages. Top Bush aides did 
not see the speech until the day he deliv- 
ered it. Even though Bush and Cheney are 
in complete agreement, the difference in 
tone between Cheney’s blunt speech and 
Bush’s conciliatory one last week was stark. 
By last week Bush aides were happy to 
have regained control of the energy-policy 
rollout from Cheney's office. Plans to have 
Cheney hit the road to help sell the plan 
were scrapped. Energy Secretary SPENCE 
ABRAHAM is scheduled to do most of the 
airport shuttling. Until last week internal 
copies of the energy task force’s 176- 
page report had a cover bearing the vice- 
presidential seal. But when the report was 
officially released, the presidential seal was 
in its place. —By Michael Weisskopf, James 
Carney and John F. Dickerson/Washington 
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FBI FINDS MISPLACED 
WILKES BOOTH 
EVIDENCE 


CLOSURE FOR LINCOLN 

CASE STILL ‘A WAYS OFF’ 
Lincoln’s great, 
great grandson 
calls for Freeh’s 
resend 





Don Asmussen for TIME 








1 99 Percentage of parents 
_“@OY surveyed who have a smoke 
‘ ‘ ‘ 


alarm in their home 


72 Percentage who put caps on 
electrical outlets 


43 Percentage of those surveyed who 
own guns and keep them in a locked 
compartment 


$205.94 Average cost of 


gas needed to drive a 
Lincoln Navigator from 
Minneapolis, Minn., to Los 
Angeles, Calif. 





$124 Cost of a Greyhound bus ticket 


between the two cities 


$99 Average cost to fly on a major 
airline 


800 Number of Iranian 
citizens who applied to run 
for President in the country’s 
June 8 election 


: 10 Number of those officially granted 
* permission by Iran’s Council of 
* Guardians 


i 
i 0 Number of official candidates who 


® are women or politically liberal 


Sources: University of North Carolina School of Medicine; AAA corre Ford.corr 
MapQuest.com; Greyhound cor Travelocity.com: New York Times 
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LAURA BUSH TO 
TEACH FBI DEWEY 
DECIMAL SYSTEM 


HARDENED LIBRARIAN 
VOWS TO KICK BUTT 
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Citius, Altius, Fortius, 
ss 

But Not So Expensivius 
HILE MEMBERS OF THE INTERNA- 

W tional Olympic Committee are not 
going hungry, the days of their being 

profligately romanced by cities vying for 

the Games are gone. Since the Salt Lake 

City bribery scandals, the front runners 


for the 2008 games—Beijing, Toronto and 
Paris—are offering only subtle solicitations. 


THEN Salt Lake City brought many 10c 
officials and their families to Utah. Some 
needed five trips to inspect facilities fully. 
NOW Officials wanting to see Toronto can 
visit a display at the Olympic Museum in 
Lausanne, Switzerland. A 
ao a pair of 3-D glasses reveals a 
smwverrsmitemee photo of the city waterfront 
o in all its glory. 


THEN A Greek businessman associated 
with Athens’ bid for the 1996 Olympics 
reportedly gave the (now ex-) wife of loc 
member Phil Coles a gold 
necklace valued at $6,300. 
NOW Beijing boosters offer 
pins, which cost a few cents 
to make. 


= 
2 
BELING 2008 


WS 


THEN Officials from Brisbane, Australia, 
shipped lobsters and fresh fruit to East 
Berlin for a sumptuous $1.9 million lunch 
for 10€ officials. 
OU NOW Paris-bid officials took 18 

| 


10C members to dinner at the 




















FREIGHTLINER 






Freightliner's basic utility Mog 














The custom-painted cow Mog 


Fully loaded for firefighting 





Road Hog 


OARING GAS PRICES? PERFECT TIMING 
S for those impervious to market fluc- 

tuations—and eager to show it—to 
snap up the Unimog. The ultimate in 
suvs, the $84,000 behemoth gets 10 
m.p.g. and scoffs at quaint notions like a 
recession or an energy crisis. Indeed, 
when DaimlerChrysler began showcasing 
it last fall in the U.S. through its Freight- 
liner division (until this year the Mog has 
been available only in Europe and Asia), 
the Sierra Club dubbed it “Daimlersaurus 
Wrecks.” But, hey, it’s more intimidating 
than the Hummer and more versatile. 
Each truck can be customized from its 
bare chassis. Just check out these options: 


SINTLMOMES 


For off-road family fun 








00} Jules Verne restaurant, on the \3 
evevey second floor of the Eiffel Tower, | 2 

x for an estimated tab of $1,600. Ready for winter with snowblower and plow On the town in the luxury-equipped fun Mog 

2 FO eR SS Te a TT fn ee ee ee eee ae ee Ps = 
aE Me Jas meee 

1. What did Donald 2. Fidel Castro: 3.AlanGreenspan 4.EmerilLagasse’s 5.AOLTime Wamer 

DiFrancesco, Acting a) saysthesavings sent out 10,000 upcoming sitcomis is cutting costs 

Governor of New at Stride Rite are letters: about: partly by: 

Jersey, declare “the “Dicta-terrific!” a) promising “super a) a guy witha a) axing Warner 

state bird”? b) is observing luck forever” cooking show Bros. stores 

a) the Bluebird of Islamic tradition b) inviting people to b)asuperherowho _ b) denying 

Don't Make Me while on a visit to his 110th birthday _ burns villains with Wile E. Coyote 

Kick Your Butt : Syria party spicy food and workman's comp 

b) the Camden : c) killsadissidentin c)askingpeopleto incessant yelling c) Getting rid of d) 

Sludgepiper 2s the cruelest way fill out aCOMSUMer- CC) TWO WEEKS AWAY aeeesesevcvssossesssessecnsneonee 

c) the middle finger ° possible spending survey from being yanked e-G ‘'e-p 'D-E 

d) < d) d) d) ‘Q-Z ‘D-T :SUaMSNV 
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Any way you look at it, it’s a great deal. 


Fairfield Inn has room for everything that matters for business travel. 
Sure, business on the road can be a drag. But where you stay at night doesn’t have to be. 
Fairfield Inn offers the best value for the business traveler. Like clean, comfortable rooms 


with a work area and a free continental breakfast. 


Plus, when you sign up for the AT&T WorldNet" Service i495 Offer for just 
$4.95* a month, you'll get 5,000 Marriott Rewards bonus points’ good toward free vacations. 
Log on to www.att.net/marriott or call 1-800-686-6500 to sign up. 

So the next time you’re out on business, stop by a Fairfield Inn. 


It’s the best value on the road. 


For reservations at Fairfield Inn, call 1-800-228-2800 


or visit www.marriott.com 








Offer valid now through September 2 
*1495 Offer includes 150 hours of Inte 
and taxes may apply. Other terms and c 
Marnott Rewards bonus points awarded 
© 2001 Fairfield Inn 


cess per month ($0.99 for each addit 
ns apply. Offer subject to change 
ter two months as an AT&T WorldNet member in good standing. Bor 
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harges) and other charges 








DISMISSED. LORRAINE E. HALE, 7(); as 
president of Hale House, a Harlem char- 
ity she co-founded with her late mother 
Clara in 1969 that shelters babies born 
addicted to drugs or infected with Hrv; 
amid an investigation into why most of 
the money raised was not being funneled 
to the children; in New York City. 


PENALTY IMPOSED. On 
JENNA BUSH, 19, one of the 
President's twin daugh- 
ters; six hours of atten- 
dance at an alcohol-aware- 
ness class, eight hours of 
community service and $51.25 in court 
costs; after she pleaded no contest to last 
month’s charges of alcohol possession by 
a minor; in Austin, Texas. She has till 
July 18 to comply with the judge’s order. 





CONVICTED. TOM GREEN, 52, sometime 
telemarketer and excommunicated Mor- 
mon with five wives and 25 children; on 
four counts of bigamy and one count of 
failing to pay child support; in Provo, 
Utah. He may face as much as 25 years in 
prison and a $25,000 fine. 


INDICTED. ROBERT HANSSEN, FBI 
agent arrested last February after al- 
legedly depositing secret documents for 
the Russians under a bridge in a Virginia 
park; on charges of spying for Moscow 
since 1985, identifying Russian agents 
working for the FBI and gravely injuring 
national security; in Washington. If con- 
victed, he could get the death penalty. 


57, 


CONVICTED. REGINA MCKNIGHT, 24, 
mother of three whose baby was still- 
born in 1999 at 35 weeks; of homicide 
by child abuse for smoking crack co- 
caine during pregnancy; in Conway, 
S.C, In 1997, the state Supreme Court 
upheld the conviction of a mother 
charged with child abuse for using co- 
caine during pregnancy but Mc- 
Knight's is the first homicide convic- 
tion. Expert witnesses differed about 
whether drug use caused the still- 
birth, but the jury deliberated only 15 
minutes before sentencing McKnight, 
two months pregnant, to 12 years in 
prison. 


DIED. JACQUES LOWE, 71, Kennedy-clan 
friend and trusted photographer who 
produced nearly 40,000 images of John 
F. Kennedy and his family; of cancer; in 
New York City. Lowe began document- 
ing Camelot in 1956 while on assignment 
for three different 

magazines to cov- 
er rising Washing- 
ton lawyer Robert 
F. Kennedy. Over 
the next several 
years, his intimate 
pictures helped foster 
America’s growing af- 
fection for the First 
Family. In 1968, after 
R.F.K.’s assassination, 
Lowe left the U.S. for 
Paris, not to return = 
until 1984. S 
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DIED. SUSANNAH MCCORKLE, 55, ac- 
claimed jazz singer and_ short-story 
writer; after jumping from her Manhattan 
apartment; in New York City (see Eulogy). 


DIED. JASON MILLER, 62, 
playwright, actor and 
Pulitzer Prize and Tony 
Award winner in 1973 for 
That Championship Sea- 
son; of a heart attack; in 
Scranton, Pa. He was nominated for an 
Oscar for the role of Father Damien Kar- 
ras in The Exorcist. 


DIED. BRUNO CAVALIERI DUCATI, 96, last 
of three brothers who founded the Ducati 
motorcycle company; in Ispra, Italy. After 
World War II, the company patented a 
“micro-engine,” attached it to a bicycle 
frame and created the Cucciolo (Puppy), 
one of the first Italian motorbikes, even- 
tually selling hundreds of thousands. 





Age | Jes WSR, US I | 


On the long list of favorable reviews gathered on her 
website, SUSANNAH MCCORKLE included this one: 
“She sings in tune.'"—her dentist, New York City.” This 
was pure Susannah, looking for the joke behind the 
self-seriousness, the pin in the balloon of pretension. 
Years before she was a performer, she was a writer 
(one early piece of fiction was included in Prize Stories 
1975: The O. Henry Awards), and becoming a singer 
was, she once told me, merely the result of “thinking it 
was a really cool thing to do.” Few of us will ever chase a 
dream so fruitfully. But Susannah, her sweet nature 
nicely balanced by an irresistible determination, worked 


SHERMAN 





and worked at it, and by the time her skills had caught 
up with her matchless taste, she had become one of 
the finest singers in captivity. 

Her essence comes across most viscerally on the 
great Antonio Carlos Jobim song Waters of March, which 
she sang in her own translation from the Portuguese (one 
of her five or six languages). Her version, so intimate with 
the song's poetry that it even became a hit in Jobim’s 
Brazil, contains at the core of its large-hearted refrain a 
line that reads, “It's the promise of spring, it’s the end of 
despair, it’s the joy in your heart.” How | wish she had 
been singing it last weekend. —By Daniel Okrent 





By Kathleen Adams, Melissa August, Amanda Bower, 





Joseph Pierro, Sora Song, Joel Stein, Heather Won Tesoriero and Josh Tyrangiel 
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Ceil is next-door to 6ne in which his father served 10 years 


B Killed school principal and a student 
@ Serving 210 years; eligible for parole in 2066 
LIFE NOW.Cries.at friénds’ letters and doesn't reply. 


@ 16 when crime committed 
@ Tried as an adult in Alaska 


Evan Ramsey, 
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FROM THE CELL 


TIME LOOKS AT THE HARSH REALITIES FACING 
12 TEENS WHO SHOT UP THEIR SCHOOLS 


By TIMOTHY ROCHE 


“NOT TOO BAD,” THAT'S WHAT 
the boy killer murmured to his 
lawyer when the verdict came 
in. He was. right that it could 
have been worse, The Florida 
jay mighthave gone for murder 
one but instead ‘convicted Na- 
thaniel Brazil!) 14, of murder in 
the second degree for pointing a 
gun between the eves of his fa- 
vorite teacher and pulling the 
higgera year ago, “T'm OK. he 
mouthed to his mother Polly, 
seatedin the courtroom’s second 
row. Then he gave a little wave to 
a young cousin, sitting nearby. 


IF BRAZILL DIDN’T AT THAT IN- 
stant grasp the grim future that 


. 





if - *®» 


. af. ya . 4 


| Mlle 
Nathaniel Brazill, 14 


@ 13 when crime committed 

@ Tried as an adult in Florida 

@ Killed his language-arts teacher 
@ Sentence pending 

LIFE NOW He sometimes 

forgets what day it is. The uncles 
who helped rear him don’t visit 





awaits him, it probably won't take him long. Next month the judge 
will mete out a sentence that could mean a lifetime in prison. And if 
Brazill needs a clearer picture of what's in store for him, the prison 
life of other school shooters will give him an idea. These young gun- 
men, at the moment of their wrathful outbursts, were often filled 
avith a sense of potency and triumph or at least relief that whatever 
Or Wh@ever jvas troubling them had been exorcised. But those sen- 
sations genérallyprove fleeting. As they settle into the monotony and 
isolation of prison lifepthese boys tend to experience feelings of pro- 








LIFE ON THE INSIDE 


Mitchell Johnson, 16 


@ 13 when crime committed 

@ Tried as a juvenile in Arkansas 

®@ With Golden, killed a teacher and four 
students, wounded 10 

@ At a youth facility until 21 

LIFE NOW Allowed two phone calls a 
month, only to immediate family. Told 
his mom he has forgotten how to sing 


found regret, remorse and loss as they come to 
terms with what they have done to their vic 
tims and what they have done to themselves. 

For eight weeks, TIME delved into the 
lives of 12 convicted school shooters 
had terrified their classmates and periodi- 
cally traumatized the nation since 1997 
Among them, they fired 135 shots, killing 21 
people and wounding 62. If they were not 


who 


suffering overtly from mental illness before 
their crimes, many clearly are now, with 
varying degrees of treatment available. Psy- 
chologists say they are likely to be suicidal for 
much of their lives and suffer repeated flash- 
backs to the single day when everything 
changed, when they killed beloved teachers 
or gunned down schoolmates they did not 
know, when they went from good sons to the 
young terrorists among us 

Within the system and in their own 
personal circles, these boys engender a 
wide range of reactions. Prosecutors label 
many of them unredeemable sociopaths; 
defenders say that with education and 
counseling, they can be restored. Even 
loved ones take varying positions. Some 
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When the hype dies down, teen shooters face a tormented, restricted existence 


Andrew Golden, 14 


@ 11 when crime committed 

@ Tried as a juvenile in Arkansas 

@ With Johnson, killed a teacher and 
four classmates, wounded 10 

@ At a youth facility until 21 

LIFE NOW Constantly monitored through 
Plexiglas panels; bulletproofing added 
to exterior windows when he arrived 


offer support, while others abandon their 
own. 

To this day, a few of the boys refuse to ex- 
plain themselves. And it is fair to ask why we 
would want to hear from any of them anyway 
or have sympathy for what they have to say 
But many have developed, sometimes with 
the help of psychologists, a better under- 
standing of what led them to murderous 
fury—an understanding that could help oth- 
ers avoid such atrocities in the future. Al- 
most all the shooters were expressing rage, 
either against a particular person for a par- 
ticular affront or, more often, against a 
whole cohort of bullying classmates. Some of 
their stories confirm the notion that school 
shootings are a contagion, that the perpe- 
trators are imitating the gross acts of car- 
nage they've seen reported in other places. 
On the day that he brought to school a .25- 
cal. semiautomatic handgun that he had 
stolen from his grandfather's desk drawer, 
Brazill boasted to a classmate that he would 
be “all over the news.” 

If these kids felt empowered by the no- 
torious shooters who came before them, 
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cob Davis, 21, at right 


@ 18 when crime committed 

@ Tried as an adult in Tennessee 

B Killed his girlfriend's ex-boyfriend 

@ Serving 52 years; eligible for parole 
when he is 70 years old 

LIFE NOW Wakes some mornings reaching 
for his old alarm clock. Grieves over 

the knowledge that he'll never have kids 


Charles (Andy) Williams, 15 


@ 15 when crime allegedly committed 
® Set to be tried as an adult in California, 
although his lawyers are appealing 

B Allegedly killed two students and 
wounded 13 others 

LIFE NOW Receives between 20 

and 40 letters a week from supporters 
Felalem lence melatsr-) 





however, at least some—the most self-aware 
of the group—now want to set a new exam- 
ple for students tempted to perpetuate the 
cycle. Don’t look to Columbine’s Dylan Kle- 
bold and Eric Harris, the most notorious of 
the school avengers, this group is saying 
Those boys killed themselves and never had 
to face the aftermath of their rampage. In- 
stead, this group says, look to us, who are liv- 
ing the postscript, and don’t let it happen to 
you. Even Brazill, in an interview with TIME 
six weeks before his conviction, had come 
that far. Asked what he would like to tell the 
student groups who sometimes tour his jail, 
he replied, “Don’t pick up a gun. You don't 
know what's going to happen.” 


a 
Evan Ramsey knows. Four years ago, he 
brought a pump-action shotgun to his Alas- 
ka high school and opened up, killing the 
principal and one student. Now he is serving 
a 210-year term in a maximum-security 
prison in the Alaskan mountains. Every 
night, before crashing in the tiny cell he 








shares with a fellow murderer, he mops the 
prison floors, a job that earns him $21 a 
month, just enough to buy soap, shampoo 
and stationery, which the Spring Creek Cor 

rectional Center does not supply for free 
His face pasty white from lack of sun, Ram 

sey told TIME his biggest complaint is the to 

tal absence of privacy. The light is always on 
in his cell, and the toilet sits in the open at the 
end of his bunk 

A school shooter with one of the longest 
sentences, Ramsey has encountered some of 
the harder edges of prison life. He spent six 
months in solitary confinement after beating 
a fellow inmate with a sock packed with bat- 
teries when the prisoner reneged on a gam- 
bling debt of four candy bars. Ramsey has 
heard that an uncle of the student he killed 
is in the same prison and that the man 
“wants to do a bunch of different things to 
me.” 

Ramsey says he committed his rampage 
because he was sick of being picked on in 
school, where he was nicknamed “Screech, 
after the geeky character in the TV show 
Saved by the Bell. “Nobody liked me, and | 


could never understand why,” he says. “It 
was pretty bad then, but it’s a lot worse 
now.” Sometimes Ramsey will be starkly re- 
minded of the shooting, for instance, when 
he recently received papers on a civil suit his 
filed against the 
school district. “I sit there, and I wish, I 
I wish I didn’t do what I did,’ 
he says. “I wish I would have known the 
things that I know now.” 


victims’ families have 


wish, I wish 


Among Ramsey’s wishes is that one of 
the two friends to whom he confided his 
lethal plan would have turned him in. Last 
week a blue-ribbon panel that studied the 
Columbine massacre criticized police, school 
officials and the killers’ parents for not inter- 
vening to stop Klebold and Harris, after be- 
ing given signs of their murderous intent 
“That would have been one of the best 
things a person could have done,” says 
Ramsey of his own case. Instead, Ramsey's 
buddies egged him on. 

Maintaining relationships from within 
prison walls is a trial. Some of these kids have 
devoted parents and friends. A number have 
attracted admirers. Ramsey has a pen-pal fi- 

rIME 
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Kip Kinkel, 18 
@ 15 when crime 
committed 
@ Sentenced as an 
adult in Oregon 
B Killed his parents 
and two students, wounded 26 
@ Serving 111 years, 8 months. 
Ineligible for parole 
LIFE NOW Reads papers, plays cards and 
wears ciwies only by earning the privilege 


Luke Woodham, 20 


@ 16 when crime 
committed 
@ Tried as an adult in 
Mississippi 
@ Killed his mother and 
two classmates, wounded seven 
@ Serving three life sentences plus 140 years 
LIFE NOW No TV. Spends an hour a 
day alone in a small yard. Cell is changed 
monthly so that he can't tunnel out 


Victor Cordova Jr., 14 


@ 12 when crime 

committed 

@ Sentenced as a juve- 

nile in New Mexico 

B Killed one student 
@ Serving maximum of two years, which 
can be extended each year until he is 21 
LIFE NOW Earns points for therapy 
participation that he can use to watch 
TV, play games or listen to a boom box 





ancé. Kip Kinkel, who is serving a 112-year 
term for killing his parents and then two stu- 
dents in his Oregon high school in 1998, has 
received money in the mail from strangers 
Charles (Andy) Williams, who is in prison on 
charges of killing two students in his Santee 
Calif., school in March, gets more letters 
than he can answer—as many as 40 a week 
according to his lawyer. There are five dif- 
ferent clubs on Yahoo dedicated to him, as 
well as a dozen homemade websites. But the 
real, deepest ties these kids have to their 
communities are often shredded. Ramsey's 
family visits only once a year. At one point, 
they went nine months without even calling 

The father of Mitchell Johnson, who 
with buddy Andrew Golden killed four kids 
and a teacher when they attacked their 
Jonesboro, Ark., school with an arsenal of 
weapons in 1998, has severed contact with 
him. Mitchell told his mother that his father 
said to him on the phone, “You're the reason 
I quit praying” and hung up. After TJ 
Solomon of Conyers, Ga., shot and wounded 
six classmates with a sawed-off shotgun in 
1999, his mother demanded to know why he 
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TJ. Solomon, 17 


@ 15 when crime 
committed 

@ Tried as an adult in 
Georgia 

@ Wounded six students 

@ Serving 40 years; eligible 
for parole after 36 years 
LIFE NOW Plagued by 
nightmares; he has been 
restrained for self-mutilation 
and has attempted suicide 


hadn't blasted himself. “You were going to 
kill yourself, 1 understand. How did that not 
happen?” she asked him just after his arrest. 
“I don't understand how you took innocent 
children, but you were too afraid to do any 
thing to you. That really has me puzzled. You 
didn’t think twice about doing it to them.” 
Luke Woodham, who killed two class 
mates in Pearl, Miss., in 1997 after beating 
and stabbing his mother to death, gets very 
few visitors. The school friends of Michael 
Carneal, who killed three classmates in West 
Paducah, Ky., in 1997, largely shun him. 
From jail, Brazill continued to write love let- 
ters to Dinora Rosales, one of the girls he 
wanted to see when the teacher he killed, 
Barry Grunow, refused to allow Brazill in- 
side the classroom because he had been sus- 
pended for throwing water balloons. But the 
14-year-old feeling threatened 
turned the mash notes over to the police. 


Rosales, 


After Jacob Davis used a magnum bolt-action 
rifle to mow down his girlfriend’s ex-lover at 
his Tennessee high school in 1998, he 
dropped down beside the bleeding body. A 
friend came over and said to Davis, “Man 
you just flushed your life down the toilet.” 
Davis replied, “Yes, but it’s been fun.” The 
fun didn’t last. Today Davis is serving a 52- 
year term at a medium-security correctional 
facility in Clifton, Tenn. Before the shooting, 
he had received an academic scholarship to 
study computer science at Mississippi State 
University. Instead, he takes a prison course 
to learn the low-tech skill of computer refur- 
bishment. Dressed in prison blues, Davis 
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Andrew Wurst, 17 


@ 14 when crime 
committed 

@ Tried as an adult in 
Pennsylvania 

@ Killed a science teacher; 
wounded two students 

@ Serving 30 to 60 years; 
eligible for parole at age 45 
LIFE NOW No friends visit. 
Wears a hat during family 
visits to reduce eye contact 


@ 14 when crime 
committed 


in Kentucky 


wounded five 


spoke to TIME while seated at a small wood- 
en table in a visitor's room, with a security 
guard standing watch in the corner. 

“When you got someone else’s blood on 
your hands, it’s not an easy thing to deal 
with,” Davis says, looking downward. “I will 
suffer my own personal hell the rest of my life. 
There’s nothing you can do to make it go 
away. I'm truly remorseful for what hap- 
pened. He’s gone,” Davis says of Nick Creson, 
the 18-year-old boy he killed, “and I can’t do 
anything to change it and bring him back.” 

Davis is plagued by nightmares and in- 
somnia, as are many of the other gunmen. 
And when he awakens each day, he often 
confronts anew the calamitous effects of his 
act on Creson’s family and his own. “It’s kind 
of hard not to when you wake up every 
morning in a prison cell,” he says. If Johnson 
didn’t understand at the time the conse 
quences of his murders, he does now, says his 
mother Gretchen Woodard. “He’s older. He 
knows now the permanence of it,” she says. 
“If words from him would not hurt those 
families, he’d write them.” 

For many of the young shooters, news of 


another school rampage sets off bouts of 


emotional turmoil. Carneal became “seri- 
ously depressed” after the Columbine at- 
tack, according to Kentucky juvenile-justice 
commissioner Ralph Kelly. “He really took a 
setback from that. He felt a lot of responsi- 
bility for that happening.” Kinkel also 
blamed himself for Columbine. On hearing 
the news, Kinkel told a psychologist, “I 
flipped out, started blaming myself.” Ac- 
cording to a friend, the March school shoot- 
ing in Santee also disturbed Kinkel. Victor 
juvenile- 


Cordova, incarcerated in a 
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Michael Carneal, 17 


@ Tried as an adult 
B Killed three students, 


@ Serving 25 to life, will be re- 
sentenced when he turns 18 
LIFE NOW Shares a room 
with nine others. A computer 
buff, he cannot have e-mail 


mse 
Seth Trickey, 14 
@ 13 when crime committed 
@ Tried as a juvenile in 
Oklahoma 
@ Wounded five students 
@ In a juvenile-treatment 
center possibly until 19 
LIFE NOW Tends to stay to 
himself. Continues to 
receive military-history 
magazines 

By Amanda Bower 





treatment facility in New Mexico for shoot- 
ing a schoolmate in the head, was so upset by 
a TV report on the Santee case that he asked 
to be released from the requirement that 
residents watch the evening news each day. 
Brazill, the night of his conviction, couldn’t 
stomach even an episode of Law & Order 
that featured a school shooting; he retreated 
from the common room to his cell. 

Woodham, whom many investigators 
believe started the chain of recent school 
shootings with his killing spree in 1997, is 
haunted by that burden. “If there’s any way 
that I can, I would like to help stop these 
shootings,” he wrote in a letter to TIME 
Davis has the same idea and a plan. He’s 
writing a book about his experiences. “I 
want somebody to learn from the mis- 
takes I’ve gone through,” he says. “I want 
to be a part of changing all this crap 
that’s going on.” 

One way to do that is to try to under- 
stand the triggers for these crimes. Davis 
says for him the proximate cause was jealous 
rage. After his girlfriend, Tonya Bishop, con- 
fided that she had had sex with Creson, Dav- 
is became increasingly obsessed over a peri- 
od of three months with hatred for Creson 
Davis’ stepmother Phyllis thought this was 
“just like any other” teen-romance drama 
and assumed that “just like everybody else, 
he'd get over it.” He didn’t. He was besotted 
with Bishop but didn’t trust her. He started 
sleeping just a few hours a night. His grades 
fell from A’s to D’s and F's. One day, after a 
glaring match with Creson in a hallway, 
Davis recalls, “it was just like something 
clicked in my head. I had been going down- 
hill for so long. I got stuck thinking about all 
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the pain I'd suffered. And I couldn’t put all 
that out of my head.” He went home, got his 
hunting rifle and ambushed Creson in the 
school parking lot. 

With the benefit of antidepressant 
medication, Davis now believes that men- 
tal illness was at the root of his behavior. 
The psychiatrists who examined him 
agree, having determined that at the time 
of the shooting, Davis was suffering from 
serious depression with psychotic features. 
Eight of the other 11 convicted kids that 
TIME reviewed have had some sort of men- 
tal disorder diagnosed since their crimes, 
mostly depression but also personality dis- 
orders and schizophrenia or its precursors. 
Six of the kids have had _behavior- 
altering psychotropic drugs prescribed. 

The presence of mental illness may help 
explain why some kids snap when faced with 
the usual torments of adolescence and oth- 
ers don’t. Of course, some kids consider their 
vexations extraordinary. Carneal, who at the 
time of his crime was a freshman who got 
picked on for his small stature and quiet 
manner, told a psychiatrist that he felt going 
to prison would be better than continuing to 
endure the bullying in school. 

Psychiatrist Stuart Twemlow, director 
of the Erik H. Erikson Institute for Educa- 
tion and Research in Stockbridge, Mass., 
notes that a significant subgroup of the 
school shooters consists of kids who come 
from relatively affluent families, who are 
academically above average, if not gifted, 
and who rarely have the qualities expected 
of violent offenders—such as a history of 
substance abuse or mental disorder. In 
Twemlow’s view, this is no coincidence. 
“Bullying is more common in affluent 
schools probably than in the low-income 
schools,” he says. It is spurred, he believes, 
by “the dynamics that come out of our typ- 
ical hard-nosed, competitive” middle class. 

Park Dietz, a forensic psychiatrist who 
has interviewed numerous school shooters, 
says they tend to have in common “some de- 
gree of depression, considerable anger, ac- 
cess to weapons that they aren’t ready to 
have, and a role model salient in their mem- 
ory. So far,” he told a TIME reporter, “it’s al- 
ways been a mass murderer who has been 
given ample coverage in your magazine.” 
Describing his pre-rampage mind-set, Sol- 
omon once wrote, “I felt the next thing left to 
release my anger would be through vio- 
lence. I had just gotten the idea from the 
shooting at Columbine High School on April 
20.” Solomon opened fire precisely one 
month after that date. Seth Trickey, who in 
1999 shot and wounded five classmates in 
Fort Gibson, Okla., told a psychiatrist he had 
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THE RAGE IN T.J. SOLOMON 
Talking to a psychologist, he punches a 


wall, curses and passes gas in defiance 





become preoccupied with previous school 
shooters and wondered how he would hold 
up in their shoes. Woodham told the cops 
who took his confession, “I guess everyone is 
going to remember me now.” 


THE REHABILITATION 


Though Woodham has since expressed 
remorse, prison authorities aren’t especially 
interested in his redemption. Woodham re- 
ceives no schooling or counseling. “We don’t 
make any pretense about trying to rehabili- 
tate someone who is going to spend their 
natural life in prison,” says Robert Johnson, 
commissioner of Mississippi's Department 
of Corrections. “What's the use?” 

Most of the rest of the boys are working 
toward high school diplomas. A couple hope 
to move on to college correspondence 
courses. Seven of the shooters are offered 
regular psychological counseling, ranging 
from daily to weekly sessions. However, 
some lawyers and relatives have begun to 
question the treatment and challenge the 
qualifications of prison psychologists, who 











increasingly are overburdened and under- 
funded as overall inmate populations grow. 

In Pennsylvania, the mother of Andrew 
Wurst, who opened fire on his middle- 
school dance in 1998, killing a teacher, has 
battled prison officials to upgrade her son’s 
therapy. She has been rebuffed. So Wurst re- 
mains totally delusional, according to psy- 
chiatrist Robert Sadoff, who examined him. 
Sadoff wrote that Wurst believes “he is real 
but everyone else is unreal.” That includes 
the teacher he killed, John Gilette, who in 
Wurst’s mind “was already dead or unreal.” 
Wurst told Sadoff that, excepting himself, 
everyone has been programmed by the gov- 
ernment by means of “time tablets” that con- 


| trol people’s thoughts. 


There are other kids lost in their own 
worlds. Trickey, according to a report of the 
Oklahoma Office of Juvenile Affairs, “does 
not show any remorse for his crime and has 
little insight into his problems.” Father John 
Kiernan, who used to visit Solomon regular- 
ly, says he seemed unaware of the conse- 
quences of his rampage. But in 1999, 
Solomon carved an X across his chest, ap- 
parently with a fingernail, and last January 
he attempted suicide by swallowing 22 pills 
of the antidepressant Elavil that he had 
bought from another inmate. 

Many years will pass before most of the 
shooters come up for possible release. Three 
of them expect never to be paroled. Others 
will be men of 50 or even 70 before they 
have that option. But a handful of these boys, 
sentenced in more lenient states, will be re- 
leased during the next five to seven years. 
Trickey’s continued detention is reviewed 
every six months, and he will certainly go 
free by the time he turns 19. Cordova gets out 
at age 21. So do Johnson and Golden. 

For his part, Solomon is in for 40 years. 
He's likely to be haunted by nightmares for 
much of that duration. “I’ve been having 
dreams and many flashbacks, and most re- 
cently, I have been hearing screams,” he 
wrote after his arrest. “I know that it’s just in 
my mind, [but] it’s like 'm really hearing 
them, as if someone were screaming in my 
face. Usually when it’s time to go to sleep 
and everything is quiet is when my 
thoughts get worst, because it’s all I can 
hear.” Of a dream, he said, “I see myself 
standing there, shooting me.” In his sleep, 
he is his own victim. And when he wakes up, 
he is too. | —With reporting by Anne Berryman/ 
Conyers, Edward Barnes/Edinboro, Stephen Barnes/ 
Jonesboro, Nancy Harbert/Albuquerque and Spring- 
field, Broward Liston/West Palm Beach, Michelle 
McCalope/Clifton, Natalie Phillips/Seward, David 
Walton/Fort Gibson 
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By DANIEL KADLEC 





AYBE IN A PREVIOUS LIFE 
George W. Bush traveled the 
land selling snake oil. What 
ails ya? Nothin’ his bottled 
cure-all wouldn't fix. Natural- 
ly, he would be long gone 
when the mob returned with tar and feath- 
ers. In this life some things have changed. 
Snake oil is out; tax cuts are in. High ener- 
gy prices got ya down? A tax cut will make 
the spike affordable. Might lose your job in 
the slowdown? A tax cut will turn this 
economy around and save your paycheck. 
That’s the Bush pitch: tax cuts as a nostrum 
for everything, and a lot of folks are buying. 

Last week the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee swiftly approved a $1.35 trillion tax cut 
over 1] years—only modestly lower than the 
President's initial $1.6 trillion target and the 
$1.65 trillion package that emerged from 
the House last month. A final full-Senate 
vote should come early this week, setting 
the stage for a Senate-House conference by 
week’s end. The writing is on the wall. 
Americans are about to get their largest tax 
cut in 20 years. 

But is this real medicine? Economist 
and Bush critic Paul Krugman calls the ever 
changing arguments for tax cuts “startling 
in their intellectual dishonesty.” If that’s 
so, will the mob return in 2004 and run the 
good doctor out of town? 

In truth, Bush doesn’t even have that 
long. Should voters find that his tax initia- 
tives are more placebo than prescription, 
Republicans will lose their narrow edge in 
Congress in 2002. That would render the 
President's plans for things like Social Se- 
curity reform and national missile 
defense next to impossible to 
achieve and leave him limping 
into the 04 election. So a lot is rid- 
ing on this giant gift to taxpayers, 
which the G.o.P. hopes to ram 
through by Memorial Day. 





There’s not much the Demo- 2001 
crats can do to stop the Republi- 
cans. Senate minority leader Tom 2002 


Daschle tried to delay the bill, but 
he was undermined when four 
Democrats on the Senate Finance 
Committee—its ranking member, 
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HOW THE CUTS ADD UP 


9B Without tax cuts 
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WILL TAX GUTS PAY 


Max Baucus of Montana, John Breaux of 
Louisiana, Arkansas moderate Blanche 
Lincoln, and the embattled Robert Torri- 
celli of New Jersey—cut separate deals to 
get their pet rocks in the bill. They then 
signed on to the G.o.P. plan. 

From the Republican point of view, tax 
cuts were never envisioned as a recession- 
stopping maneuver but more of a long- 
term growth driver that would lessen the 
impact of downturns while keeping the 
economy on a firm track. “It’s the people’s 
money,” Bush has said repeatedly. Left 
unsaid but an integral part of his thinking: 
if you let them keep it, they will spend it, 
and that’s what makes an economy grow. 

That's still the G.o.P.’s overriding view, 
though the party has agreed to provisions 
that put $100 billion in taxpayers’ hands by 
the end of next year—a late nod to Demo- 
crats, who pushed to speed up relief in an 
effort to help fight off a recession. How that 
money will be distributed is an open ques- 
tion—probably either in a one-time check 
or via reduced income-tax withholding. 

The idea of alump-sum rebate of $600 or 
so appeals to many economists. The thinking 
is that with a relatively large sum people will 
spend a portion on big-ticket items, like a 
washing machine, and stimulate the deeply 
depressed manufacturing sector. Reduced 
withholding, on the other hand, would pro- 
duce pocket money in dribs and drabs and 
probably benefit service industries most. 

A tax rebate of $100 billion—$60 billion 
this year and $40 billion next is likely— 
seems huge, but in a $10 trillion economy, 
it’s a pimple, and everyone knows it. In Jan- 
uary, Treasury Secretary Paul O'Neill read- 
ily noted that lower interest rates (mone- 
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Bush thinks so. But no, they 
wont head off a recession. Yet 
they will boost consumer 
spending, and that’s good 




































| soup | ‘income | income cut 
SENATE HOUSE 
Top 1% $1.1 million $19,892 $28,608 
Next 4% $210,000 $2,500 $1,302 
Next 15% $97,400 $2,089 $1,509 
Next 20% $56,400 $931 $913 
Middle 20% $34,400 $562 $544 
Next 20% $20,600 $363 $239 
Lowest 20% $9,300 $65 $50 


Note: the Senate plan is the Finance Committee-passed version.  *Excluding estate-tax cut 
The House plan, which has passed, includes HR 3 and HR 6 Source: Citizens for Tax Justice 


tary policy) do more to stimulate the econ- 
omy than anything the Administration 
could do on the tax front (fiscal policy). 
Chimes in Allen Sinai, chief global 
economist at Decision Economics: “To 
really prevent a recession, we would 
have to double, or more, the tax reduc- 

tions this year and next.” 
Yet there are those who argue 
that tax cuts alongside falling 
interest rates are the proper 
pick-me-up for the econo- 
my. Federal Reserve Chair- 
man Alan Greenspan seems 
game. He has endorsed tax 
cuts and took the bench- 
mark Federal Funds rate 
down to 4% from 6.5% last 
December. Sinai says that 
without a tax cut the 

economy would grow 

1.6% this year; with 

the cut, 1.8%. 

Next year, he esti- 
mates, the tax cut would 
make the difference between 
2.6% and 3.4% growth. He believes 
the tax cut would significantly buoy 
employment and do little to stir in- 







U.S. economist at Morgan Stanley: 
“These tax cuts are a big deal. The 
tax-cut train has left the station, and 
it is clearly going to be stimulative.” 
That doesn’t mean the Dems are 
without grounds in battling Bush on 
tax cuts. The bulk of the Senate plan, 
which Bush favors, produces 62% of 
the tax savings more than five years 
from now. The main near-term relief 





comes in the form of a reduction in the 
lowest tax bracket. The plan would cut the 
tax rate on the first $12,000 of income for 
couples ($6,000 for singles) from 15% to 
10%, reducing almost every earner’s tax 
bill by $300 to $600. 

More serious relief from a repeal of the 
estate tax, an expansion of IRAs and 401(k)s 
and the removal of the marriage penalty 
(the extra tax some couples owe simply be- 
cause they are married) would come much 
later. And the Alternative Minimum Tax, 
or AMT, which would go away initially for 
many taxpayers, would resurface in 2006. 

Then there’s the even bigger issue of 
who benefits most from the cuts. Answer: 
the rich. Bush steadfastly argues that those 
who pay the most tax should get the most 
relief. But that’s hardly a populist cry. Under 


| the Senate proposal, after the taxes are fully 


flation. Adds Richard Berner, chief | 
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phased in by 2011, the top 1% of earners— 
those now making $373,000 or more a year— 
would get an average tax cut of $37,300 (in- 
cluding the projected repeal of the estate 
tax), according to the Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities, That's less than the $46,700 
they would have got under the original 
Bush plan but a long way from the average 
tax cut of $562 that the middle-of-the-pack 
taxpayer would receive. “The big winners 
are still the folks with high incomes,” says 
Joel Friedman, a senior fellow at the center. 

That’s sending Dems into a full- 
throated roar. They charge that under 
the Senate bill 72 million middle-class 
taxpayers making $12,000 to $65,000 a 
year get almost nothing. “This thing is so 
loaded, so unfair, so fiscally irresponsible, 
it flunks every test of a tax bill,” rails Sen- 
ator Kent Conrad of North Dakota, the 
ranking Democrat on the Budget Com- 
mittee. Moreover, some fear the tax cut 
would grow to more than $4 trillion in its 
second decade, just as baby boomers re- 
tire and put a strain on Social Security 
and Medicare. Certainly, it would add 
costs in the form of higher interest pay- 
ments required to service a bigger-than- 
projected national debt. 

So Conrad and other Democrats are 
on a mission to revamp and redirect before 
the cuts become law. The push is on to ac- 
celerate relief, throw more savings to low- 
er tax brackets and install some kind of 
trigger that would prevent future cuts 
from kicking in unless certain debt-repay- 
ment and budget-surplus targets were 
met. But time is short. Tax-cut fever is run- 
ning high and for now, anyway, Dr. Bush 
has the elixir that folks want. —Reported by 
Bernard Baumohi/New York, Douglas Waller and 
Adam Zagorin/Washington 
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The Attorney General 
copes with FBI bungling 
and missteps of his own 


By VIVECA NOVAK and 
ELAINE SHANNON 


’M NOT REALLY A GOOD PERSON TO BE 
asking ‘How do you feel’ questions of,” 
John Ashcroft said with an uneasy 
chuckle. “I feel like ... doing my job.” 

Maybe he’s better off that way. If he 
were given to emoting, the Attorney Gener- 
al might be sounding low, if only because his 
15 weeks in office have seen two colossal FBI 
embarrassments; the revelation that ac- 
cused Russian spy Robert Hanssen operated 
inside the bureau for 15 years; and the dis- 
covery of thousands of pages of undisclosed 
documents in the case of Oklahoma City 
bomber Timothy McVeigh, which rescued 
the convict at the brink of execution, at least 
for now. Neither mess was Ashcroft’s fault, of 
course, but he has to clean both up. 

This wasn’t how he'd planned it. 
Ashcroft’s year began with a carefully man- 
aged p.r. campaign that seemed designed 
to erase the memory of his stormy confir- 
mation hearings. A parade of press releas- 
es announced one minority appointment 
after another, along with actions to fight 
worker exploitation, protect children and 
fight domestic abuse. 


Welcome to the NFL. Just as Ashcroft’s 
predecessor, Janet Reno, grappled with the 
Waco disaster a month after taking the reins, 
Ashcroft so far has been involved mostly 
with crisis control. Hanssen was indicted last 
week after plea negotiations between the 
feds and his lawyers broke down. The im- 
passe, sources told TIME, was over Ashcroft’s 
insistence on preserving the option to seek 
the death penalty in the case. That’s against 
the advice of many in the FBI and the intelli- 
gence community—among them, the 
sources say, CIA Director George Tenet, who 
has personally lobbied Ashcroft several 
times, including in a conversation last week. 
Tenet’s argument: the national interest is 
better served by a plea, a full debriefing and, 
as an intelligence official put it, “an arrange- 
ment so we can have access to Hanssen 
should questions arise down the road.” 

Hard-liners maintain that the depth of 
Hanssen’s betrayal demands the ultimate 
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penalty. According to the indictment, 
Hanssen compromised the identity of nine 
Russians secretly working for the U.S., un- 
dermined America’s ability to intercept So- 
viet military communications near the end 
of the cold war and sold highly classified 
data about U.S. early-warning systems and 
other plans for defense and retaliation in the 
face of nuclear attack. In an interview with 
Time last week, Ashcroft said only that “we 
need to see to it that justice is done.” 

The Hanssen indictment came the 
same day that outgoing FB Director Louis 
Freeh admitted on Capitol Hill that bureau 
archivists had discovered still more stray 
papers in the McVeigh case—after Freeh’s 
16th document request to FBI field offices. 
Ashcroft pushed back McVeigh’s execution 
until June 11. MeVeigh’s lawyers may seek 
more time, and attorneys for accomplice 
Terry Nichols have already asked for a new 
trial. At first, bureau officials blamed the 
snafu on an outdated computer system, but 
last week Freeh pointed the finger at his 
own hand-picked field commanders and 
middle managers. “I think there is a cultur- 
al problem here in not taking seriously the 
very clear and explicit commands that were 
given,” he told a Senate subcommittee. 

All of which makes the search for anew 
FBI director even more urgent. “We were 
looking for a cleaning,” says a Bush Ad- 
ministration official. “Now it’s more so.” 

Though there’s no shortlist yet, names 
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under review by the White House counsel's 
office include U.S. Attorney Robert Mueller 
of San Francisco, who assisted Ashcroft until 
Deputy Attorney General Larry Thompson 
was sworn in last week; George Terwilliger, 
No. 2 at Justice in the first Bush Administra- 
tion and a lawyer for W. during the Florida 
recount; Stephen Trott, a federal appellate 
judge and former Reagan Administration 
Justice Department official; and Ronald No- 
ble, who currently leads Interpol. Choosing 
Noble, an African American, would help si- 
lence criticism that the bureau remains a 
conservative-white-male bastion. 

Ashcroft’s problems aren't only of the 
big, public variety. Inside the department 
his controlled and uncommunicative style 
hasn't served him well. After an initial round 
of handshaking, he and his close aides disap- 
peared from view, at least in the opinion of 
many department lawyers. The news, leaked 
by a top Do} official, that Ashcroft thought at- 
torneys in charge of the government's mas- 
sive pending case against the tobacco indus- 
try had performed poorly won him no friends 
among his foot soldiers, all of whom took 
note. Ashcroft also lost points among FBI 
field agents after reports circulated that he 
repeatedly snapped at his security detail. 

Ashcroft’s devout Pentecostal faith, as 
expressed at the office, has disturbed some 
employees as well. New guidelines for doc- 
uments bearing Ashcroft’s signature bar the 


use of the word pride and the phrase “no | 


higher calling than public service,” both of 
which contradict the former Senator's reli- 
gious views. Each morning at 8 he plays host 
to what he calls RAMP sessions—for Read, 
Argue, Memorize and Pray—in his office or 
conference room. From three to 30 partici- 
pants chew over Bible passages, commit 
some to memory and finish with a prayer. 
Non-Christians are welcome, but many staff 
members consider the sessions inappropri- 
ate, given Ashcroft’s position as guardian of 
the Constitution—including separation of 
church and state. 

Ashcroft bristles at the suggestion that 





he’s doing anything improper. “I don’t think | 


the fact that I might want to invite the wis- 
dom of the Almighty into my decision mak- 
ing is a threat to anybody,” he told Time, 
leading his questioners into his conference 
room to point out a wall relief that long pre- 
dates him, depicting King Solomon’s decid- 
ing the parentage of an infant. “Wisdom in 
making good decisions can be inspired as 
well as acquired,” he said. If others choose 
to practice different faiths in their offices, 
“that’s not my business. I’m not part of any 
sort of prayer police.” —With reporting by John 
F. Dickerson/Washington 








Rumors of His Demise... 


After the election mess, the pundits said Jeb Bush 
was toast. But they forgot to tell the folks in Florida 


URING THE FLORIDA RECOUNT FIAS- 
co, which Tallahassee Republicans 
call “the recent unpleasantness,” na- 
tional pundits consigned Governor 
Jeb Bush to the chad heap of history. They 
clucked last month when he fought with his 
brother the President over oil drilling off 
Florida’s Gulf Coast (W. wants to; Jeb does 


MR. POPULARITY: Despite a chadded past, Jeb has a 
solid approval rate. Is Janet Reno in his future? 





not). And they dished last week when Jeb de- 
nounced the “sickening” (and apparently 
unfounded) rumor that he’d had an affair 
with a state official, once a Playboy bunny. 

The talking heads can’t explain the polls’ 
giving Bush a 56% approval rating, down 
just 3% from before the recount. No wonder 
Bush, who has become the Garbo of politics, 
doesn’t bother talking to Big Media. The ru- 
mor mongering left him irritated enough last 
week that he interpreted an innocuous ques- 
tion as an attack. When a TIME reporter not- 
ed that his popularity was proving the pun- 
dits wrong, Bush became testy. “Who sent 
you here?” he asked. 

No offense, Governor. And, to repeat: 
Jeb Bush still has a career. “There’s a real dis- 
joint between the op-ed pages and people on 
the street about Jeb,” says Susan McManus, 
a political analyst at the University of South 
Florida in Tampa. Since W. and Jeb are two 


of the most powerful political brothers since 
Jack and Bobby Kennedy, Jeb’s apparent 
durability is bad news for Democrats who 
hope to cut W. down by unseating Jeb in 
next year’s Governor's race. 

Bush is expected to announce his candi- 
dacy next month. The only obstacle, friends 
say, would be his wife Columba’s unease 
with the political circus. If 
he does run, he'll be tough 
to beat. His drive to make 
Florida schools more ac- 
countable has yielded high- 
er test scores. And many 
voters have begun to move 
beyond the recount, not 
only because most of the 
Miami Herald’s recent 
analysis confirmed W.’s vic- 
tory, but also because Jeb 
this month delivered on his 
promise of electoral reform. 
Starting next year, Florida 
will replace the punch-card 
and butterfly ballots with 
statewide optical scanning. 

Bush’s numbers aren’t 
high enough to keep at 
least 10 state Democrats 
from fighting for the right 
to challenge him. Even 
former U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral Janet Reno said last 
week that she’s considering it. Many blacks 
and Jews still blame him for disenfranchis- 
ing them last November. As state revenues 
are shrinking, Republicans have cut his 
$313 million tax-cut plan almost in half this 
month, and his government downsizing ef- 
forts have sparked state-employee demon- 
strations. “Jeb’s conservative agenda is re- 
markably out of touch with the majority of 
Floridians,” says Democratic Congressman 
Jim Davis, a possible challenger. 

Bush has said he has no desire to be Pres- 
ident or even a Senator. He claims he’s not a 
national figure; friends say he doesn’t want to 
step into W.’s spotlight. During the offshore- 
drilling dispute, when reporters asked if Jeb 
could lick W. in a fight, Jeb smiled and let 
down his guard. “The Secret Service,” he 
said, “might not let me near him right now.” 

—By Tim Padgett. With reporting by Michael 
Peltier/Tallahassee and Patrick Oppmann/Miami 
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OU BLEED TO DEATH SLOWLY IN POL- 

itics. As power and prestige ooze 

away, the hyenas around you grow 

bolder, until one of them finally gets 

brave enough to bring you down 
and take your place. 

That is what has been happening to the 
Rev. Jesse Jackson, the undisputed political 
leader of black America for the past gener- 
ation, since the National Enquirer report- 
ed in January that he had fathered an out- 
of-wedlock child with Karin Stanford. She 
was the head of the Washington office of 
Jackson’s Rainbow/PUSH Coalition during 
much of their four-year affair. In an at- 
tempt to refute the notion that he is mortal- 


THE FIGHT FOR 


ly wounded, Jackson, 59, has been staging 
appearances with supportive ministers and 
Wall Street captains and issuing a barrage of 
sports clichés (“The ground is no place for a 
champion”). He obviously continues to en- 
joy a deep well of support among African 
Americans. But there’s also no doubt that 
the hyenas are moving in. Or that the leader 
of the pack is the Rev. Al Sharpton, 46, the 
flamboyant former provocateur from New 
York City who was once Jackson’s protégé 
and is now his biggest rival. 

The stage is being set for the next phase 
in the struggle for the leadership of black 
America. That struggle began in slavery, 
when the great abolitionist Frederick Doug- 
lass emerged as the first unquestioned 
spokesman for the African-American agen- 
da. Over the decades, the battle to inherit 
Douglass's mantle sparked epic struggles, 








such as the early 20th century clash be- 
tween the accommodationist Booker T. 
Washington and W.E.B. Du Bois, the mil- 
itant founder of the N.a.A.c.P. The most re- 
cent chapter played out in the early 1970s, 
when Jackson himself displaced Martin 
Luther King Jr.’s closest confidant, Ralph 
David Abernathy, putting himself on course 
to become what many blacks wryly call the 
HNIC—Head Negro in Charge. 

Climbing to that lofty perch seemed to 
have been Jackson’s goal since he appeared 
on the Today show on the morning after 
King’s assassination in 1968, wearing a 
turtleneck that he claimed (falsely) had 
been stained with the martyr’s blood as 
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King lay dying in his arms. His good looks 
and catchy slogans (“Put hope in your 
brains, not dope in your veins”) captivated 
both the masses and the media. He was 
candid enough to tell blacks that many of 
their problems were the result of self- 
destructive behavior and brash enough to 
run for President in 1984 and 1988, gar- 
nering millions of votes from the multi- 
ethnic constituency he dubbed the “rain- 
bow coalition.” In the aftermath of last 
year’s presidential campaign, when he 
crisscrossed the country to help produce 
the massive black turnout that nearly 
swept Al Gore into the White House, his 
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claim to the throne had never seemed 
more secure. 

Then the scandal broke, and years of 
accumulated suspicions burst forth—about 
everything from Jackson's alleged serial 
philandering to whether his family was un- 
fairly profiting from his deals with corpora- 
tions. To many blacks, it appeared that his 
time was running out. “What's his future?” 
asks Wyatt Tee Walker, pastor of Harlem’s 
Canaan Baptist Church. “That’s a no- 
brainer. Jesse’s through. On a scale of 1 to 
10, his credibility is about a 2.” 

Walker is an ally of Sharpton’s, but he 
is also a credible voice—an influential Bap- 
tist leader who once served as King’s chief 





of staff. His rage stems from an incident in 
January, when Jackson, freshly stung by 
the scandal, was trying to escape the sab- 
batical from public life he had promised to 
take. His strategy: organize rallies that 
would make it appear that the black mass- 
es were clamoring for his return. Jackson 
asked Walker if Canaan was available and 
Walker said yes, but only for a “service of 
penance” during which Jackson would 
make a public apology. But as he wrote in 
a letter to Jackson that was later made pub- 
lic by the Village Voice, Jackson “disre- 
spected me, my pulpit and my people” by 
turning the event into a media circus, com- 
plete with pro-Jackson speeches by politi- 
cians like Congressman Charles Rangel. 
Jackson sent Walker a letter apologizing 
for “any error in judgment and communi- 
cation,” and Walker accepted it. Privately, 
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he grumbles that “it wasn’t much of an 
apology.” 

Such blunt criticism would have been 
bad news for Jackson under any circum- 
stances. But the fact that Walker is also 
chairman of the board of Sharpton’s orga- 
nization, the National Action Network, 
based in Harlem, made it even worse. 
Some Jackson allies see Walker’s attack as 
the first step in an effort by Sharpton to 
knock Jackson off his perch. 

Sharpton denies any such intention. 
Jackson has been his role model since 
Sharpton’s days as a child evangelist. “I’m 
not one to think that Rev. Jackson’s fin- 
ished,” he says. “I’m not trying to take ad- 
vantage of his travail. My rise is not at Jesse’s 
expense. If I’m rising it’s because I’ve done 
the work on issues like police brutality that 
affect huge numbers of our people.” 

Maybe. But Sharpton’s supporters can 
hardly contain their glee when they cite 
their evidence that Sharpton is ascending as 
Jackson sinks, They point out that when ri- 
oting erupted in Cincinnati, Ohio, last 
month over the police shooting of an un- 
armed black teenager, black clergymen pre- 
vailed on Sharpton to cut short a fact-finding 
tour about slavery in Sudan and fly in to lead 
a rally. They claim, without offering proof, 
that Jackson was rebuffed when he tried to 
wrangle a similar invitation. “Jesse’s not the 
go-to guy anymore,” says a Sharpton admir- 
er. Jackson, who denies scrounging for the 
invitation, says going “would not have been 
rational” because N.A.A.c.P. head Kweisi 
Mfume was already there. 

Sharpton has been practicing the role of 
New Jackson for years. He has patterned his 
career on Jackson’s, mimicking his every 
move. Sharpton’s National Action Network 
is modeled on Jackson’s Rainbow/PUSH 
Coalition. Sharpton’s Madison Avenue Ini- 
tiative, which pressures white companies 
to buy more ads in black-owned media, re- 
sembles Jackson’s Wall Street Project, 
which pressures corporations to create 
more investment opportunities for blacks. 
And now Sharpton is planning 
to rip the ultimate page from 
Jackson’s book by running 
for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination in 
2004—the same strategy 
Jackson used 20 years 
ago to cement his posi- 
tion at the top. 

The idea came to 
him, Sharpton says, while 
he sat under a tree seeking 
relief from the Sudanese 
sun. “I feel that the 
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Democratic Party must be challenged in 
2004 because it didn’t fight aggressively to 
protect our voting rights in Florida,” he 
says. “I think we need to look at running a 
black in the primary. I have said I would be 
available to do it.” It remains to be seen 
how much appeal Sharpton would have 
outside New York City, where his peaceful 
protests after police shootings have quiet- 
ed some, but hardly all, of the deep qualms 
aroused by his rabble rousing during the 
1980s. Many people will never forgive him 
for claiming, with no evidence, that a 
young white prosecutor named Steven 
Pagones took part in the rape of Tawana 
Brawley, a black teenager whose story has 
been thoroughly discredited. A group of 
| black businessmen has paid the $65,000 















































‘Senginrea®™” 


P Jackson, 15 years 
younger than Abernathy, toppled him in 
the early "70s. Jackson is 13 years 
older than Sharpton, his current rival 





defamation judgment Pagones won from 
Sharpton in 1998, But Sharpton has yet to 
apologize to him. 

The Rev. Al has evolved into a master- 
ly manipulator of New York’s tabloid press 
and an astute political power broker, but 
his army of critics charges that he has not 
outgrown a tendency to play the crassest 
kind of racial politics. Case in point: the 
convoluted New York imbroglio this month 
in which Sharpton was reported to have of- 
fered to endorse Bronx borough president 
Fernando Ferrer—a Puerto Rican who's 
trying to win the Democratic mayoral nom- 
ination by building a coalition of Latino 
and black voters—if and only if Ferrer 
backed a slate of black candidates Sharp- 
| ton favored. The New York Times reporter 
who wrote the story, Sharpton 
2 says, left out the fact that his list 
of candidates included a “pro- 
> gressive” white. “I’ve grown too 
= much to fall into the trap of 
- seeming to be for some black- 
" only thing,” he says. 

The real issue is whether the 
one-leader-fits-all model of black 
politics still makes sense. Back in 
Douglass’s day, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of blacks were 
slaves who could not speak for 
themselves. Even at the time of 
King, the movement to tear 
down segregation so overshad- 
owed every other item on the 
black agenda that having one fig- 

ure to symbolize its urgency was almost in- 
evitable. But the black America of 2001 is 
vastly different—an increasingly middle- 
class, multifarious ethnic group whose in- 
terests extend far beyond civil rights. 
There is no way for any single leader, no 
matter how gifted, to represent its conflict- 
ing, complicated concerns. A majority of 
blacks, for example, favor experiments 
with school vouchers, but Jackson opposes 
them. In what sense can he be said to be 
speaking for black people on this issue? 

Both Jackson and Sharpton pay lip ser- 
vice to the idea of broadening black leader- 
ship, but their actions contradict their 
words, Sharpton is convinced that Jackson 
cut short his sabbatical simply because he 
could not bear to be out of the limelight. 
Sharpton is no less eager for publicity. Their 
showdown promises to generate endless 
gossip and reams of breathless coverage. 
But in the end, it’s just a sideshow. Given 
the growing diversity and power of the 
black community, it may no longer need 
an HNIC at all. —With reporting by 

Tamala M. Edwards/New York 
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No Grace at Gracie Mansion 


A mudslinging Mayor Giuliani stars in a New York City War of the Roses 


HAT WILL WE TELL THE CHILDREN? REPUBLICANS 

liked wringing their hands over that one, adding the 

bad example set by Bill Clinton to their reasons for 

impeaching him. So what are G.o.P. leaders think- 
ing as their flagship mayor, Rudy Giuliani of New York City, 
risks damaging his children by publicly berating their moth- 
er and declaring his eternal love for a woman not his 


wife? On Friday his kids and the ‘ 
Es EP 
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other 1.5 million children in the : 
if 


five boroughs awoke to tabloids a Bae 


a 


screaming RUDY AND JUDI 4 EVER 
after Giuliani defended his 
girlfriend Judith Nathan in the 
wake of a PEOPLE magazine 
story. Giuliani gushed that the 
“very caring and loving” Nathan 
“doesn’t deserve being treated 
this way. I feel very bad for her, 
more than anyone else, because 
she deserves it the least.” 

Oh, really? What do Andrew, 
15, and Caroline, 11, deserve? A 
Dad who trashes their mother? 
After Giuliani’s estranged wife 
Donna Hanover asked a judge to 
bar Nathan from visiting Gracie 
Mansion, the official residence 
(where the family still lives), and 
argued against a gag order in 
the case, Giuliani unleashed his 
lawyer Raoul Felder. Starting on 
Mother’s Day, no less, Felder called 
Hanover an “uncaring mother” who 
stayed in a dead marriage for “twist- 
ed motives.” Though her lawyer Vic- 
tor Kovner says the couple agreed 
that Hanover should continue living 
in Gracie Mansion until her apart- 
ment is available, Felder made her 
sound like the interloper “howling 
like a stuck pig,” who would have to 
be pulled “from the chain of the chandeliers” to remove her. 
In an attempt to win sympathy and perhaps absolution from 
the Roman Catholic Archdiocese, Felder volunteered that 
Rudy wasn’t violating the Sixth Commandment because his 
treatment for prostate cancer had left him impotent. 

Does Giuliani think his kids or their schoolyard friends 
—and enemies—don’t read the papers? G.o.P. outrage must 
be in the same lockbox it rested in when family-values con- 
servatives like Newt Gingrich, Henry Hyde and Dan Burton 
were found to have indulged in the same conduct for which 
they were condemning others. Rudy himself is a Morality 
Czar, trying to shut down strip clubs and block funding for 





between the couple was gone 
long before Nathan or the lawyers appeared 











museums he finds offensive to Catholics. He’s becoming 2 


offensive to Catholics. Can someone shut him down? 
Before the Mother’s Day massacre, Rudy was poised to 


leave City Hall on a wave of goodwill, with the door open to fu- £ 
ture office. Despite announcing the end of his marriage to the 


press corps before he told his wife, he had garnered a level of 

public sympathy not usually available to adulterers, 
perhaps because news of his sick- 
ness and “good friend” struck at 
about the same time. New York- 
ers are both practical (grateful to 
the mayor for reviving the city) 
and romantic (a man looking the 


be allowed a second chance at 
happiness). It helped that Nathan 
wasn't an intern, that she was tak- 


and that the mayor was following 
the first rule of civilized divorce: 


spouse but on her virtues as a par- 
ent. Back then he praised Han- 
over as “a wonderful mother.” 
The marriage had long 
been a cold affair. Hanover had 
dropped his name, avoided his 
company and suggested he might 
not get her vote. She appeared in 
the R-rated Vagina Monologues. 
Overall, she came across less as the 
wronged wife (see Senator Hillary 
Rodham Clinton) than as an en- 
abler clinging to the perks of office 
(see First Lady Hillary Clinton). 
When Rudy gets mad, he gets 
even. Just ask the people he’s sent 
packing. Think of Hanover as for- 
mer police commissioner William 
Bratton or as a squeegee man. 
Hanover doesn’t want the kids to 
meet Judi at Gracie Mansion? Well, then, she’s got a warped 
agenda and “doesn’t care what happens to the children.” 
Felder let it be known that Giuliani has to sleep in the den, with 
the bath down the hall, where he runs as many as eight times 
a night to vomit while his wife lives like a queen in the master 
bedroom. But that kind of ghastly candor repelled the public, 
and Giuliani finally shut down Felder, who explained that his 
pre-emptive attack was just lawyer’s “hardball.” Like another 
famous wife, Hanover does not naturally inspire affection. But 
like another famous husband, Rudy has engendered it for her. 
He’s making Hanover look so much like a victim that she might 
consider running for office. Hillary's seat is up in 2006. 8 
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A Setback for Medipot 


After a Supreme Court decision, distributors of 
medical marijuana fear a federal shutdown 


By MARGOT ROOSEVELT LOS ANGELES 





ALES WERE STRONG AT 7494 SANTA 
Monica Boulevard last week. Prices 
were neatly posted; customers paid by 
credit card; computers tracked invento- 
ry; a Better Business Bureau plaque gleamed 
behind the counter. On the lounge TV, a vid- 
eo showed Los Angeles County Sheriff Leroy 
Baca praising the place: “A great success ... 
things are done properly and people who 
need services are getting those services.” 

But the success and services of the Los 
Angeles Cannabis Resource Center and sim- 
ilar medical-marijuana distributors across 
the country could soon be history. Last week 
the U.S. Supreme Court in a unanimous de- 
cision declared that illness is no excuse for le- 
galizing marijuana—not even to ease the suf- 
fering of patients with cancer, AIDS or other 
life-threatening diseases. The folks on Santa 
Monica Boulevard, however respectable, are 
committing a federal crime as they collect 
baggies of Maude’s Mighty Moss (“large and 
luscious reddish green buds, easy to break 
and roll,” $18 a gram) and Adobe (“com- 
pressed green bud, fresh and tasty, with 
seeds and stems,’ $4 a gram). 

The court's foray into the medipot conflict 
did little to resolve the highly politicized issue. 
Justice Clarence Thomas’ opinion was nar- 
row. It affirmed the government’s power to 
shut down a cannabis cooperative in Oak- 
land, Calif., but stopped short of invalidating 
laws passed by nine states allowing marijua- 
na for medical use. Thomas’ opinion skirted 
the states’-rights issue at the heart of the 
case—does California have the right to legal- 
ize medipot?—and a concurring opinion 
from three liberal Justices, led by John Paul 
Stevens, chided the conservative majority for 
“overbroad language ... given the impor- 
tance of showing respect for sovereign states.” 
Stevens also suggested that while medical ne- 
cessity can’t be invoked by a mass distributor, 
it might still be a defense against prosecution 
of an individual—“a seriously ill patient for 
whom there is no other means of avoiding 
starvation or extraordinary suffering,” 

That’s a good description of the 880 
members of the Los Angeles cooperative, 
three-quarters of whom have aps. The rest 
suffer from cancer, multiple sclerosis or oth- 
er diseases, and all have marijuana prescrip- 





tions from licensed physicians. Leanne 
Orgen, 46, an insurance broker with liver 
cancer, buys pot-laced chocolate-chunk 
brownies—a “miracle drug” for chemothera- 
py-induced nausea, she says. Jeffrey Farring- 
ton, 32, who has glaucoma, explains that if he 


Two years ago, the Institute of Medi- 
cine concluded that marijuana has poten- 
tial therapeutic value. Polls show nearly 
three-quarters of Americans favor 
medical-marijuana use, and juries are in- 
creasingly reluctant to convict sick people 
for possession. Oregon, Alaska and Hawaii 
have set up state registries for medipot 
users; Colorado, California, Nevada and 
Maine are debating similar moves. Such 
grassroots enthusiasm carries little weight 
with drug warriors, who dispute the scien- 
tific data and argue that marijuana leads to 
hard narcotics. In an interview with TIME 





L.A. CANNABIS CENTER: Customers must show a laminated medical ID to obtain marijuana 
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stops smoking marijuana, which relieves oc- 
ular pressure, he loses more than 7 ft. of vision 
daily. “If they shut us down,” he says, “I'll go 
blind and I'll watch my friends die of arps.” 


4% 
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last week, Attorney General John Ashcroft 
praised the Supreme Court decision. “We 
can’t function well as a country if each state 
makes its own rules about what's available 
health-care-wise,” he argued, “If Congress 
wants to exempt various people from the 
laws of this country, it’s their duty.” 

That’s unlikely. But neither the Justice 
Department nor the DEA has said whether 
the court ruling will cause them to mount a 
new offensive against medical-marijuana 
clinics. And as a practical matter, most indi- 
vidual pot infractions fall under state and lo- 
cal jurisdiction, and an increasing number of 
local law-enforcement officers are refusing 
to prosecute medipot cases, 

Still, Scott Imler, president of the L.A. 
center and an epileptic who smokes weed to 
control his seizures, fears the worst. “If they 
march in here with storm troopers and seize 
the building, I can’t imagine it would be po- 
litically popular,” he says. “But maybe they 
don't care.” —With reporting by 
Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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TAIWAN'S 


By KARL TARO GREENFELD TAIPE! 


He wonders about greatness, 


about what it takes. As the 


ylue-and-white 


presidential Sikorsky lifts off from Nantou air- 
force base, he considers the evolution he must 


make from brilliant lawyer and astute pol- 
itician to wise leader, perhaps, and even 
great man. It is a question raised by the very 
aspirations of his people and the potential of 
his state: Is Chen Shui-bian good enough, 
smart enough, man enough, to take Taiwan 


ot 
to 


where it deserves to go? The helicopter 
takes flight, pushing the President back into 
his silver seat. He looks even smaller than 
his 5 ft. 4 in. You can’t help thinking of 
the mission ahead of him—to lead Taiwan 
through a treacherous geopolitical land 


«a 


? 
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scape while propping up a floundering econ- 
omy and fending off hostile domestic oppo- 
sition—and wondering if this retiring, eager- 
eyed former maritime lawyer can remake 
himself into a world-class leader. The trans- 
formation, he hopes, begins today. “This is 
a great moment,” Chen says. “We're writing 
the history of Taiwan. This moment, right 
now, is the most influential in our history. We 
can decide what our nation, our path, will be.” 

Taiwan, at this moment, is an island on 
the brink of embroilment in superpower 
conflict, of descent into economic distress 
and of an unprecedented national awaken- 
ing and cultural flowering. It is on the brink 
of, dare anyone say it, nationhood—not in 
constitutional terms but, perhaps more im- 
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portant, in cultural terms. The 22.2 million 
Taiwanese and the rest of Asia as well have 
posited a Taiwan that is so much more than 
a cold war bulwark and superpower pawn. 
The island that used to be thought of as the 
un-China, the anti-Mao or, later, the chip 
fabricator, the hardware producer, is now, in 
its eyes at least, the bustling cultural center 
of Greater China. Of course, the mainland 
still dominates the Chinese world in geopo- 
litical and economic terms, but whose soap 
operas are they watching in Bangkok? And 
whose Mando-pop CDs are they buying in 
Kuala Lumpur? After Japan, Taiwan is 
Asia’s leading pop-culture exporter. And 
when you're exporting music, movies and 
TV shows, other countries are interested in 
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POWER TRIP: 
Chen, at left 
below with 
his father 
and brother, 
will visit the 
U.S. 


what you think and 
who you are. The up- 
shot is a state that con- 
fidently and pragmati- 
cally goes about its 
business—even though 
much of that business 
is on the mainland, To wander through Tai- 
pei or tour the countryside is to realize that 
the hoary topic of reunification is not so 
much an issue as an irrelevance, a political 
parlor game fraught with linguistic and se- 
mantic tricks played out in Beijing, Wash- 
ington and Taipei. 

As he prepares to embark on a state vis- 
it to Latin American that will include stops 
in New York City and Houston, Chen is 
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readying a turn on the global stage. In Bei- 
jing, his plan to visit the U.S. has caused 
barely a blip. China is “firmly opposed” to 
the visit, of course, but since Chen took of- 
fice, Beijing's position has been to have no 
position on him. State-run media have yet to 
mention his name. And Chen’s offer last 
week to meet his Chinese counterpart, Jiang 
Zemin, was flatly rejected by the Chinese. 

So far, Chen has been more a reactive 
Chief Executive than an agenda-setting 
statesman. Although elected as the candi- 
date of a party formally identified with Tai- 
wanese independence, Chen has been try- 
ing to soften his position on that issue. 
Upon taking office, he immediately sought 
to soothe frayed relations with Beijing. 

A year into his term, he is still struggling, 
personally and politically, to find his voice. 


| He has surrounded himself with a group of 


thirtysomething aides known as the “Boy 
Scouts.” That has emboldened critics and 
possibly created a gap that even his enthusi- 
asm can’t bridge. “He freezes too many peo- 
ple out, even from his own party,” complains 
former adviser turned political columnist 
Hu Chung-hsin. “He doesn’t know how to 
make a deal.” Chen has vowed to form a 
coalition with one of the two opposition par- 
ties after December’s legislative elections. 
The challenge may be to find a partner. A 
year ago, Chen was able to bolt together a 
leadership team simply because he was Tai- 
wan’s pioneering, non-Kuomintang Presi- 
dent, the first head of 
state not affiliated with 
3 Chiang Kai-shek’s found- 
ing party. That novelty 
has worn off. He’s the 
mainstream now. 
5: They call him A-bian, 
2 a diminutive that can be 
traced to his boyhood in 
Hsi-chuang, a village 40 
min. from Tainan, Tai- 
wan’s fourth largest city. 
This is the Taiwanese 
heartland, where kids still 
play marbles with pits of 
the dragon-eye fruit the 
way Chen did as a boy 
They still go swimming in 
the creek and roast water chestnuts on char- 
coal braziers. His family’s red-roofed Tai- 
wanese house consisted of four rooms built 
around a courtyard and an open hearth. They 
used chalk to write on the charcoal-stained 
walls how much they owed neighbors and 
merchants. His father was a day laborer. 
In Taiwan’s rigorous academic meritoc- 
racy, good students are praised and respect- 
ed; superior students become objects of lo- 
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cal pride, A-bian was the finest student | 
Tainan County had ever seen. “He was al- 
ways the brightest in his classes,” says Chen 
Chia-cheng, his sixth-grade teacher. “He 
used to finish his homework for the night 
before lunchtime.” His classmates recall a 
studious, diminutive boy, annoyingly prim, 
his hand shooting up to provide correct 
answers to teachers’ queries. The takeaway 
from his childhood successes: as long as you 
have boned up on whatever subject is at hand, 
you will succeed. That principle carried him 
through a successful career as a lawyer and 
eventually stints as a legislator and as 
mayor of Taipei. Despite Chen’s 
success, the grasping of a social 
climber is also detectable in his tire- 
less rise through the meritocracy. 
“What Chen lacks is emotional intelli- 
gence,” says columnist Hu. “He doesn’t have 
that. How can you be a great leader without 
that kind of emotional center?” 

To reach out better, Chen says, he has 
reached in, seeking that emotional center. 
As examples of travails that built his charac- 
ter, he cites his 1986 prison stay for libel and 
a traffic accident—some say it was a political- 
ly motivated hit—that left his wife paralyzed. 

The President walks softly, his black 
sneakers squishing along the concrete path 
between lilies and the white stucco walls 
of the presidential mansion. As he points 
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He has stumbled into this image, this 
sort of regular Chou appeal. He strikes most | 
Taiwanese as being like them, with the same 
values and aspirations for his family and his 
country. Isn’t that what you desire in a Pres- 
ident—someone who thinks like you and 
understands the complications of everyday 
living, yet is equipped with the mental tools 
to solve national problems? Chen commu- | 
nicates that sort of pragmatic intelligence. 
He’s a Taiwanese Al Gore, and that’s part of 
his problem. He could do with a bit more 
Clintonian warmth and charm. He struggles 
to connect, which is surprising, considering 


that during his campaign he conceived and 


delivered a cuddly, cute sort of marketabili- 
ty—the doe-eyed A-bian 
doll, which by all 
accounts, 
helped 
him 
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charm ~ 
younger . 
voters in last * 
year’s election. 
The cuddliness is 
the trait that keeps him 
from seeming smarmy. A 
politician who comes 
across as having school- 
marmish intelligence with- 


TAIWAN'S CULTURAL INFLUENCE 


Ang Lee's Crouching 
Tiger, Hidden Dragon 
has grossed $125 
million, more than 
twice as much as any 
other foreign film. But 
the Taiwanese 
director has always 
broken records all 
over Asia. 





out a sculpture he admires and some work 
he has had done to the house, his bearing 
is quiet, but always lurking is the authori- 
ty, of both his formidable intellect and his 
high office. In these moments, as he shows 
off his newly remodeled home, he be- 
comes the Taiwanese Everyman—success- 
ful, middle class, proud of his detached 
home and little garden. His wire-frame 
glasses, oxford-cloth shirt and chinos give 
him the look of a millennial cyberpeasant. 
If he weren't President, his sartorial choic- 
es seem to say, he might have risen to run 
achip-fabrication plant or dream up a B2B 
application. 
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From nearly every 
jukebox and radio in 
Asia comes the 
sound of Taiwanese 
Mando-pop crooners. 
Among the biggest 
stars: A-mei, at right, 
who has sold more 
than 8 million CDs 

in Asia. 





out a humanizing 
mushy center can have 
an abbreviated career. 
We all want a bright 
leader but one also 
equipped with an enor- 
mous heart. Whether Chen 
has that is a matter of some 
debate. Even his wife ac- 
cuses him of being a purely 
sectarian animal, of having | 
traded family for his political F , 
future. “He’s a great politi- 
cian,” she says, “but a ys 
terrible father.” 






























A tireless campaigner, he ison the road § 
again, selling his message of party victory = 
this December but, more important, selling / 
the plucky little A student from Hsi- 
chuang. Only now he wants to be the pop- 
ular kid instead of the smart kid, the one 
you want to hang out with rather than the 
one whose homework you want to borrow. 

The helicopter sets down in Nantou 
County, next to a roadside restaurant where 
the waitresses and cooks have all come to 
stand by the road. The President and his 
entourage are hustled into waiting Ford 

Econoline vans 

and driven to 

Shi To Nation- 
al Park, where 

they attend a cere- 
mony honoring efforts 

to rebuild after the Sep- 
tember 1999 earthquake. 
Under a stained blue-red- 
and-white canopy, the Presi- 
dent listens as Nantou’s dep- 
uty mayor explains how they had 
to bore through rocks to reopen 
the highway. 

Then Chen addresses the small 
crowd under the canopy, straining to 
find that memorable tone, his voice 
modulating through tenor registers 
as he praises the community for 


















Shu Qi is best known across 
Asia for two things: the soft- 
porn films that made her early 
career and her voluptuous 
lips. But now she's up for best 
actress at Cannes for her 
“performance as a hotel 
publicist in the Taiwanese 
film The Story of Rose. 


pulling together. He has done a hun- 
dred of these stump speeches, dedi- 
cating elementary schools, christen- 
ing buildings, opening military 
bases. What he is saying is by now 
rote, the usual praise for Taiwan 
and the spirit of its people. The 
people seem to be listening, but 
they sit on their hands. Then it 
starts raining, and Chen’s words 
are lost in the patter of drops on 
the canopy roof. —With reporting 
by Matthew Forney/Beijing, Barry 
Hillenbrand/Washington and Don 
Shapiro and Jennifer Wang/Taipei 
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FREQUENT FLYER 


By Joshua Cooper Ramo 





The Shock Therapist 


Japan's economy barely has a pulse. A new guru may have a fix 


EIZO TAKENAKA BLOWS INTO HIS SMALL OUTER OFFICE, 

flying in from the hall with a crew of eager aides in 

tight echelon. He shakes hands, fires off a roomful of 

smiles and gestures toward his private office: “Let's 
talk.” Perhaps he needs a moment to return some phone 
calls, to handle some paperwork? He has, after all, just come 
from an urgent meeting with new Japanese Prime Minister 
Junichiro Koizumi. “No.” He turns and walks quickly into his 
tennis court-size office, rattling the orchid pots that sit next 
to his door. Takenaka-san is in a hurry. 

It is the nature of Japanese politics that all is not as it seems. 
The guy you think is running international trade, for instance, 
may be a puppet for some bureaucrat deep in his administra- 
tion. The Prime Minister who seems energetic and bright may 
be just a prop for the conservatives in his party. The latest 
Japanese government has its share of opacity too. It arrived in 





There’s more at stake here than just dollars and yen. The U.S. has bigger plans for Japan >K 


office four weeks ago to the highest hopes of any government 
in the past decade. Koizumi is a charismatic reformer who 
speaks his mind and has a plastic, Clintonian charm. His arrival 
represented a victory over the old-line politicos who have run 
Japan for decades. And in an early sign of his thinking, he has 
turned over economic-policy management not to the Ministry 
of Finance, an organization that is the ne plus ultra of bureau- 
cratic lethargy and intellectual suicide, but to the fast-mov- 
ing Takenaka, 50, a U.S.-inspired economist and academic. 
Japan has become known as the land where economics 
comes to die. Interest rates have been cut so many times that 
they now rest at just .05%. The Japanese government has spent 
more money on public works than any other country in the 
world, but blowing all that cash has been useless. There is a 
hole in the center of Japan—a deep lack of confidence that 
comes from an overhang of trash loans from the early 90s and 
from a decade of failed policy. Smart Japanese consumers are 
nervously waiting for those loans to blow up. So encouraging 








A strong Japan can help the U.S. economy. But the White House also sees a strong Japan—tied with South Korea—as a way to contain 
China. An outline of the idea is in The United States and Asia, a just-released Rand study that has become a must-read in D.C. 


| consumers to start spending is like encouraging a man 


strapped to a time bomb to fix his hair. They have other 
things on their mind. That has paralyzed reform. 

Enter Takenaka, moving fast. In Japan the phrase that dare 
not speak its name right now is shock therapy, but that’s exact- 
ly the kind of quick economic fix he has in mind. “How fast can 
we clean it up?” he asks me as we sit over tea. Five years, I guess. 
“We think two to three years, but we need to accelerate.” The 
reason for the haste is simple: the reforms are likely to cause 
unemployment. That puts the reform package into a race with 
electoral confidence. If voters get fed up before the reforms 
have time to finish, they may throw Koizumi and Takenaka out. 

Takenaka is largely keeping his plans from the Japanese 
press for now, but he tells me he is looking to adopt a three- 
step approach: scour nonperforming loans from bank books 
quickly, increase Japanese growth by opening closed indus- 
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tries to competition and cap government spending with a 
limit that will bulge upward only in an emergency. 

It won't be enough. If reform is really going to work, Ta- 
kenaka and his planners need to build out Japan’s social safe- 
ty net, providing economic padding—and a political bulwark— 
for the inevitable layoffs and business collapses. Koizumi and 
Takenaka also need to go into sales mode, a Japanese version 
of the Bush road show on taxes, And, on a technical note, 
Japan needs to let its currency slide. A weaker yen—say, 135 
to the dollar—would strengthen corporate profits. The danger 
is that a sliding yen could set off a round of devaluations, as 
neighboring economies rush to slash their exchange rates. 
Here is where the U.S. can, finally, help Japan. By nodding sup- 
port to a slow devaluation and not screaming about the impact 
on U.S. trade, Washington can help persuade other countries in 
the region to keep their currencies strong. It may be a tough sell 
in arecession-wary U.S., but it would be invaluable to Tokyo. 
If Takenaka has his way, a healthy boom could follow. Es) 
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Bush's new energy plan is hoping to light a fire 
under the least loved power source. But a 
profitable, revamped industry is way ahead of him 


By DANIEL EISENBERG 


HREE MILE ISLAND. CHERNOBYL. 
And don’t forget The China Syn- 
drome. With their long, notorious 
track records of burning money 
and spewing toxic waste, it’s hard 
to imagine that nuclear power 
plants could ever again be hot properties. 
But in Vernon, Vt., some of the nation’s 
largest energy companies are battling to 
gobble one up. The Vermont Yankee plant, 
a 28-year-old 


nuclear war-horse, has 


become the target of a bidding war. 
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With the price of oil and natural gas es- 
calating, concerns about global warming 
rising and electricity markets deregulating, 
these onetime white elephants are starting 
to look more like cash cows. The Vermont 
battle, in fact, is just the latest stop on an in- 
dustrywide shopping spree that is fueling a 
nuclear resurgence. By the end of the 
decade, new nuclear power plants could be 
sprouting up right here at home: the Nu- 
clear Regulatory Commission (NRC) has al- 
ready approved the next generation of sup- 
posedly cheaper, safer plant designs. 

While California braces for a summer 
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of rolling blackouts and New York City 
prays that the lights stay on, Washington is 
helping ignite a fire under nuclear power. 
As part of the hotly debated national ener- 





gy plan that he unveiled last week, Presi- = 
dent George Bush called nuclear energy “a 


major component” of any solution. Critics, 
not surprisingly, say the comeback of the 
$43 billion-a-year industry is a step in the 
wrong direction that will threaten the en- 


MaN 


vironment as well as public health and ?” 


safety. Nor did the Administration’s unex- 
pected recommendation to take another 
look at reprocessing spent nuclear fuel get 
a particularly warm reaction. 

Over the past few years, the nuclear 
industry’s top players, led by Entergy and 
Exelon 
Philadelphia-based 


(formed by the 
PECO 


merger of 
Energy and 


NUCLEAR’S POWER HAS INCREASED .. . 


Nuclear power in billions 
of kilowatt hours 
per year 


103 nuclear reactors are producing electricity at 65 


locations in 31 states. Even though a new reactor 


hasn't been orderd since 1978, the existing ones keep 


generating more power. 2000 was a record year, 


representing an increase of over 300% since 19 
g 


. .» AND A NEW REACTOR DESIGN 
HAS UTILITIES THINKING BUILD 


Pyrolytic | 
carbon — 


Graphite shell 


Pebble shown at actual size: 
2.4-in. (60-mm) diameter 
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Chicago native Unicom), have shelled out 
nearly $4 billion to purchase 15 of the na- 
tion’s 103 operating plants—including such 
unlikely prizes as the surviving sister unit of 
Pennsylvania’s infamous Three Mile Island 
No. 2 reactor. These new nuclear powers, 
which also include Duke Energy, Southern 
Co., Dominion Resources and Constella- 
tion Energy, have reversed years of mis- 
management and cost overruns to turn the 
plants into the reliable, profitable atomic 
engines they were meant to be. 

Their secret? They're better operators 
than the former owners, publicly owned 
utilities, and they can use economies of 
scale to their advantage. Despite the fact 
that no new plants have been ordered in al- 
most a quarter-century, the nuclear power 
sector still accounts for 20% of the nation’s 


The new 


Core consists of radioactive pebbles 


that heat helium. Helium turns 
turbines, generating power. Pebbles 
confine radioactivity; helium is inert 


FO | electricity supply. During the past decade. 


output has increased 25%, equivalent to 
building 23 new 1,000-megawatt plants. 
And the beat will go on: the initial 40-year 
licenses of a small but growing number of 
units are being renewed for an additional 
two decades. 

As for new plants, Exelon is already 
working on the next generation, exempli- 
fied by a helium-cooled, pebble-bed test re- 
actor it is helping build in South Africa that, 
theoretically at least, wouldn’t ever need to 
be shut down for refueling and is practical- 
ly meltdown-proof. Of course, the company 
would still have to find a place in the U.S. to 
put it. Many homeowners would sooner 
burn coal in their own fireplace than live 
next to a reactor. So rather than try to find 
converts, the industry hopes to construct 
new facilities on existing sites, in communi- 
ties that already depend on plants for jobs. 

Not surprisingly, the no-nukes crowd, 
once radiated, is more than twice shy. Nu- 
clear power plants may not, as the Bush 
Administration has pointed out countless 
times, emit greenhouse gases, but they car- 
ry with them their own, very real environ- 
mental risks. Most important, there is the 
matter of where to put all that spent fuel— 
40,000 metric tons, at last count—that has 
to be stored for thousands of years. For the 
moment, most of it is being kept in on-site 
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U.S. nuclear power plants 


is small and uses hundreds of 


thousands of tennis-ball-size spheres that contain radioactive uranium cores 
to heat helium to extreme temperatures. Traditional 


use radioactive rods to heat water, creating steam 
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Core contains radioactive rods that heat 
water and create steam. Steam turns 

turbines, generating power. Uranium rods 
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storage pools, a costly and—according to 
many observers—risky proposition. 

“(Radioactive waste] is still the 
Achilles’ heel of the industry,” says Edward 
Smeloff, director of the Pace University 
Law School Energy Project. In California, 
for instance, a new nuclear plant can’t even 
be licensed until the feds come up with a 
permanent solution. The Energy Depart- 
ment is scheduled to decide later this year 
whether to go ahead with the controversial 
proposal to bury the waste deep within 
Yucca Mountain in Nevada. But with the 
state’s congressional delegation fiercely 
opposing the idea, the fight could easily 
drag on for years. If the site could be built, 
it would still be necessary to find a safe way 
to move all the fuel there without unduly 
imperiling the nation’s crucial freight rails. 

The Administration’s proposal to re- 
examine nuclear recycling makes watch- 
dogs even more nervous. Such reprocess 
aims to reduce waste by separating plutoni- 
um from spent uranium fuel and reusing it 
as a power source. But this practice hasn’t 
been done in the U.S. since the 1970s, and 
opponents say it could help put bomb- 
grade plutonium in the wrong hands. 

Even the improvements that the in- 
dustry never tires of trumpeting—more ef- 
ficient, longer-running plants—do little to 
“They're 


comfort antinuclear activists. 
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running these reactors hotter and longer,” 
says Paul Gunter of the Nuclear Informa- 
tion and Resource Service. Last year the 
Indian Point 2 plant, part of a trio of upstate 
New York reactors Entergy recently 
bought for around $1 billion, was tem- 
porarily closed down after radioactive wa- 
ter leaked from a ruptured steam tube. Just 
as the plants are getting older and more 
prone to problems, critics assert, the NRC is 
letting operators police themselves. 

Still, when it comes to safety, there’s no 
denying that the industry has made great 
strides. The annual number of protective 
automatic shutdowns at each reactor, for 
instance, has fallen tenfold in the past 16 
years, to 0.5. Exelon and Entergy have a lot 
more riding on their vast nuclear portfolios 
than an old-line utility with one measly re- 
actor and a guaranteed rate of return. By 
pooling the expertise of a much larger, 
dedicated staff and spreading out the fixed 
costs, they've been able to reduce the 
length of refueling outages from 100 days to 
40 and to keep plants running nearly 90% 
of the time, compared with an average of 
around 60% to 65% during the 1980s. 

With the value of existing plants rising 
dramatically, companies like Exelon and 
Entergy can no longer snap them up on the 
cheap. That’s a rationale for building new 
ones. If that were to happen, though, Wall 
Street could lose its radioactive crush. The 
past generation of nuclear plants ran way 
over budget, taking more than a decade to 
finish and ultimately costing around $5 bil- 
lion each. Back then, utilities could tack 
that onto customers’ bills. But today share- 
holders may not be happy to take that risk. 

Designers of new plants in nuclear- 
friendly regions say they can now mini- 
mize that construction risk. Much like the 
so-called cookie-cutter model in France, 
where nuclear power accounts for 80% of 
the electricity, any new generation of nu- 
clear plant in the U.S. would have to be 
based on a standard design instead of the 
current hodgepodge of complicated con- 
figurations. Westinghouse Electric’s new, 
simplified unit, for instance, is modular 
and can practically be put together on an 
assembly line, relying more on natural 
forces like gravity and less on moving parts. 

Sounds great in theory. But as Exelon 
Nuclear chief Oliver Kingsley puts it, “I do 
think Wall Street will be a little skeptical 
until we have a bit of a track record.” It had 
better not be anything like their previous 
one, or nuclear power won't stay hot for 
very long. | —With reporting by Hilary Hylton/ 
Austin, David S. Jackson/Los Angeles and 
Michael Weisskopf and Adam Zagorin/Washington 
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Topping Out in Houston Again 


end the architects south. Silicon 
alley may be powerless and 
profitless, but Houston, the nation’s 
energy capital and home to the oil- 
baron excesses of the 1980s, is back in 
“bidness.” The energy giants in Texas 


the boom days of 1982, when trophy 





Enron Corp.’s new digs, designed by Cesar Pelli, 
is emblematic of energy’s return to power 


seen so much construction activity by the 
energy sector. 

Leading the parade, ironically, is 
Enron, an old energy behemoth that has 
reinvented itself as a high-tech trading firm 


floors, each the size of a city block, will 
become home this August to 2,000 
employees trading commodities that 
range from Old World (crude oil, 
petrochemicals, steel and lumber) to New 
World (emission credits and derivatives). 
Chairman Kenneth Lay and CEO Jeff 


Skilling are even moving from their 
skyboxes to work in seventh-floor offices 
so they can peer down into the pit. 

When the bigger 40-story structure is 
finished in December, Enron's will be the 
first new skyscraper in downtown 
Houston since 1987—to be followed by 


-power 
California, will move into a new 32-story 
high-rise. And Reliant 


to deal with Texas’ new 
deregulated electricity market, 
has signed on for offices ina 


skyscraper. 

What's fueling the high-rise 
fever is simple: excess cash. 
Enron’s first-quarter revenues 
were up 281%, while Calpine’s 
revenues and net income were 
each up more than 400%— 
even with California's deadbeat 
utility PG&E owing the company 
more than $300 million. 

After a decade of 
contraction in the business, with 


Though Houston no longer relies so 
heavily on the energy business (down to 
48% of the local economy from 82% in 
1982) the turnaround sure feels good after 
the city lost more than 15,000 energy- 
sector jobs two years ago, says Barton 
Smith, director of the Institute for Regional 
Forecasting at the University of Houston. It 
has gained those jobs back, plus some. 
Says Smith: “The current boom is what's 
keeping Houston afloat while the rest of 
the country is suffering.” 

None of this matters to real Houston 
lovers, of course. They're just interested in 
bragging rights. After a bad decade, they're 
beginning to sound like the biggest and the 
best in Texas again. “Boomlet?” says Laura 
Schwartz, spokeswoman at Enron. “It’s 
more than a mini-boom. It's a boom.” —By 
Cathy Booth Thomas/Dallas 
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If you can’t fill in the blank, you need to start 


asking. It's a proven way fo steer kids clear 
of drugs. It's not pestering. It's parenting 


ASK: WHO? WHAT? WHEN? WHERE? 
QUESTIONS. THE ANTI-DRUG. 





MALIGNANCY: 

If left unchecked, a 
tumor cell—tike this 
magnified breast- 
cancer cell—will 
multiply wildly, tear 
into surrounding 
tissue and make its 
own blood supply 





— This little pill targets cancer cells with uncanny 
precision. Is it the breakthrough we've been waiting for? 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK and ALICE PARK SAN FRANCISCO 


By February of last year, Victoria Reiter, 63, figured she had only a 
few months to live. A writer and translator living in Manhattan, she 
was suffering from chronic myeloid leukemia, an especially dead- 
ly form of blood cancer. The only treatment available was interfer- 
on, an immune-system booster that wasn’t really working and that 
made her violently ill. Reiter had spent most of 1999 in bed, too sick 
to read, to walk, to do much of anything—although she had man- 
aged to put together lists dividing her possessions between her two 
daughters. 

Then she went on an experimental drug called Gleevec, and 
within weeks everything changed. “All my energy started coming 
back,” she says. “Suddenly I could read. I could take a walk.” By Au- 
gust, tests showed her bone marrow was clear of leukemia cells; in 
December, she took up the Argentine tango. She still has the lists 
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CANCER UPDATE 


of what her daughters will get, but, she ex- 
ults, “They’re not going to get it yet!” 

For Bob Ferber, a Los Angeles prose- 
cutor specializing in animal-abuse cases, 
the Gleevec experience was very much the 
same. Less than two years ago, he was lying 
in a hospital room considering suicide to 
escape the pain radiating from his bones. 
“From crawling across the floor on my 
knees to go to the bathroom, I’m now back 
at work,” says Ferber, 48. “I go to the gym. 
I'm volunteering for an animal-rescue 
group. I have a girlfriend. It’s the dream of 
any cancer patient in the world to be able 
to take a pill that works like this. It’s truly a 
miracle.” 

That’s a tempting way to look at it, any- 
how. Gleevec is effective enough that the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration ap- 
proved it in record time two weeks ago— 
even as researchers announced that it also 
works against a rare form of stomach can- 
cer. The drug doesn’t help everyone, and it 
can have side effects, including nausea, 
muscle cramps and skin rash. Moreover, 
nobody is claiming that it actually cures 
cancer. Patients may have to continue tak- 
ing the drug, probably for the rest of their 
lives, and unless Gleevec is used in combi- 
nation with some other drugs, it is likely 
their cancer will come back. 

Despite all these caveats, Gleevec is 
still a breakthrough—not only for what it 
does but, more important, for the revolu- 
tionary strategy it represents. A full 30 
years have passed since President Richard 
Nixon declared war on cancer and called 
for a national commitment comparable to 
the effort to land on the moon or split the 
atom. But over those three decades, re- 
searchers have come up with one potential 
miracle cure after another—only to suffer 
one disappointment after another. Aside 
from surgery, which almost invariably 
leaves behind some malignant cells, the 
standard treatment for most cancers con- 
tinues to be radiation and chemotherapy— 
relatively crude disease-fighting weapons 





that have limited effectiveness and leave | 
patients weak and nauseated. 

Along the way, though, scientists have 
amassed a wealth of information about 
how cancer works at the molecular level, 
from its first awakening in the aberrant 
DNA of a single cell’s nucleus to its rapa- 
cious, all-out assault on the body. Armed 
with that information, they have been de- 
veloping a broad array of weapons to attack 
the disease every step along the way. Many 
of these therapies are just beginning to 
reach clinical trials and won't be available 
to save lives for years to come. If you have 
cancer today, these treatments are likely to 
come too late to help you. But, says Dr. 
Larry Norton, a medical director at Memo- 
rial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center in New 
York City: “I think there is no question that 
the war on cancer is winnable.” 

That sentiment was pounded home last 
week at the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Clinical Oncology in San Fran- 
cisco, where a record 26,000 cancer spe- 
cialists from around the world briefed each 
other on the good news starting to pour out 
of their laboratories. Unlike chemo and ra- 
diation, which use carpet-bombing tactics 
that destroy cancer cells and healthy cells 
alike, these new medicines are like a troop | 
of snipers, firing on cancer cells alone and 
targeting their weakest links. 

Some of these therapies prevent a class 
of chemicals called growth factors from 
reaching a tumor, blocking signals that 
would otherwise instruct the cell to grow 
out of control. Others tip the delicate bal- 
ance that every cell maintains between life 
and death, driving cancerous cells to self- 
destruct. Still others block enzymes that 
cancer cells use to chew openings in normal 
tissues and give themselves room to expand. 
And, most famously, the class of compounds 
known as angiogenesis inhibitors keep tu- 
mors from building new blood vessels to 
supply themselves with food and oxygen. 
Three years ago, Nobel laureate James Wat- 
son, co-discoverer of the structure of DNA, 


Action: Antigrowth 





Target cancer: Breast cancer 
Manufacturer: Genentech 


Side effects: Fever and chills; in 
rare cases, heart problems and 
potentially fatal allergic reactions 


Cost: About $700 for a week's 
worth of injections. In clinical trials, 
the median time on Herceptin was 
36 weeks. Total cost: $25,000 














was quoted as saying Dr. Judah Folkman, 
the Harvard researcher, would use these in- 
hibitors to “cure cancer within two years.” 
He later claimed that he had been mis- 
quoted—and no wonder. Scientists who 
know anything about cancer are exceed- 
ingly cautious about using the C word, 
That’s partly because it too easily raises 
false hopes and partly because doctors are 
increasingly convinced that a cure is not 
the only way to beat cancer. Instead, experts 
believe, by throwing a series of monkey 
wrenches into the cancer cell’s machinery, 
the new therapies could transform cancer 
from an intractable, frequently lethal ill- 
ness to a chronic but manageable one akin 
to diabetes and high blood pressure. Says 


Action: Targeted cell destruction 
Target cancer: Non-Hodgkin's 
lymphoma 

Manufacturer: Genentechy/IDEC 
Side effects: Fever and chills; in 


rare cases, low blood pressure and 
potentially fatal allergic reactions 


Cost: $10,000 for the full four-week 
treatment. Retreatment is possible for 
relapse. Total cost: $10,000-$20,000 
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This drug is the magic pill people have dreamed 
of. It’s given me the ability not just to survive but to 


have my life back. 


Dr. Leonard Saltz, a colon-cancer special- 
ist at Memorial Sloan-Kettering: “I don’t 
think we're going to hit home runs, but if 
we can get a series of line-drive singles go- 
ing and put enough singles back to back, we 
can score runs.” 

Four years ago, for example, researchers 
at IDEC Pharmaceuticals in San Diego, 
Calif., hit just such a line-drive single with 
Rituxan, the first drug that successfully tar- 


Action: Targeted cell destruction 





—BOB FERBER, CANCER SURVIVOR 


geted proteins on cancer cells. Scientists 
had learned over the years that cancer cells 
are studded with an unusually large number 
of receptacles that compounds essential for 
survival, including growth factors, can plug 
into and fuel the cells’ growth. Rituxan is a 
monoclonal antibody, a molecule specifical- 
ly engineered to fit into the receptacles on 
non-Hodgkin's lymphoma cells and, in this 
case, single out the cancer cell for destruc- 


Target cancer: Chronic lymphocytic leukemia 


Manufacturer: Millennium/liex 





Side effects: Fever and chills, infections 


and sometimes severe anemia; in rare cases, 


potentially fatal allergic reactions 
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Cost: A pricing plan has not yet been released 
for the infusions, which are delivered three times 


a week for as long as 12 weeks 
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tion by the immune system. Back in the 
early 1980s, monoclonal antibodies were 
hyped in the media as “magic bullets” that 
would wipe out cancer. 

That proved far too strong a claim, but 
monoclonal antibodies have finally begun 
to live up to more modest expectations. 
Rituxan was the first, but just a year later, 
the same approach led to Herceptin, a drug 
that keeps growth factors from feeding cer- 
tain kinds of breast-cancer cells. Such tar- 
geted treatments are effective only when 
the appropriate target exists. Herceptin, 
for example, latches onto a receptor known 
aS HER2, which is abnormally abundant in 
only about 30% of breast-cancer tumors. A 
biopsy can tell doctors whether a patient is 
likely to respond to Herceptin, but they'd 
hoped to find a molecule that would plug 
into a growth-factor receptor more preva- 
lent in cancer cells. 

Sure enough, they found one. Dr. John 
Mendelsohn, then at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, San Diego, and now president of 
the M.D. Anderson Cancer Center in Hous- 
ton, had been focusing since 1981 on a re- 
ceptor called EGFR, which is host to a pro- 
tein called epidermal growth factor (EGF). 
It’s a close cousin to HER2, and Mendel- 
sohn and his team know that it is present in 
a huge variety of tumors; two-thirds of all 
cancer types, in fact, are blanketed with 
EGF receptors. In 1984 Mendelsohn and his 
team showed in mice that blocking the EGF 
receptor with a growth-factor decoy pre- 
vented a cell from growing and dividing. 

Making a drug out of that decoy would 
prove tricky, since the receptor, like HER2, 
also shows up on noncancerous cells. Re- 
searchers are now learning, however, that 
normal cells are more adept than cancer 
cells at finding other growth factors on 
which to rely when EGFR is blocked. But 
when Mendelsohn applied for his first 
grant from the National Cancer Institute in 
1983, he was rejected. “Nobody thought it 
would work,” he says. The following year 
he turned to philanthropic sources for re- 


Action: Antigrowth 


Target cancer: Chronic myeloid 
leukemia 
Manufacturer: Novartis 
Side effects: Swelling, cramps, 
nausea and in some cases severe 
anemia. It's too early for researchers 
to determine whether there are long- 
term safety problems 


Cost: $2,400 for a month's worth. No 
one is sure, but treatment could be three 
years to a lifetime. Total cost: $86,000 











search dollars. Last year he wowed col- 
leagues with a compound called tmc-c 
which proved effective in treating colon tu- 
mors in a small number of patients. 

Then just this year researchers at 
Sloan-Kettering showed that the drug 
could dramatically boost the effectiveness 
of standard colorectal-cancer chemothera- 
py, shrinking tumors in more than a fifth of 
otherwise hopeless cases. Says Sloan-Ket- 
tering’s Saltz: “The fact that we got ¢ 


STEP 


A mistake happens 
1 | in the cell... 


Sooner or later, exposure to ultraviolet light, 
chemitals from the environment or even the 
byproducts of normal metabolism damages 
one of the genes in a cell. In most cases 
this does not lead to cancer 


Radiation Chemicals 


Viruses 


Heredity 


Altered 
gene 


OF 
OPPORTUNITY 


Using new insights into how cancer 
develops, a new generation of drugs 
is emerging that attacks the disease 
at earlier and earlier stages 


response rate is staggering.” What is hap- 
pening, he surmises, is that the growth-fac- 
tor inhibitor weakens the tumor enough 
for chemotherapy to finish it off. 

Buoyed by those results, Saltz will be- 
gin testing IMC-C225 in less advanced pa- 
tients this summer. And because combina- 
tion therapy seemed to work so well, he is 
combining the EGFR inhibitor with not one 
but two chemotherapy agents to pack a 
triple punch. 
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9. ‘a@| ... the mistakes 
&° add up 


It becomes harder and harder 
for the cells to maintain normal 
growth, as genes that should 
be on get turned off and 

genes that should be off 

are turned 

on 
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Signaling 
enzymes 


Receptor 
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Those are only two drugs that keep EGF 
from doing its job. Gleevec, which re- 
versed Reiter’s and Ferber’s leukemia so 
dramatically, is another; so is Tarceva, a 
drug from OSI Pharmaceuticals in Union- 
dale, N.Y., which is showing promise 
against some lung tumors as well as head 
and neck cancers. Neither of these com- 
pounds keeps EGF from docking with cells; 
instead, each worms its way inside the cells, 
where it intercepts growth messages per- 
colating in from the surface. Astra Zeneca, 


1. DNA-REPAIR GENES 

These genes make proteins 

that correct the errors that 
sometimes occur whenever a cell 
copies its DNA. If repair genes can't 
do their job, genetic mistakes start to 
accumulate 


2. TUMOR-SUPPRESSOR GENES 

These restrain cell growth and division. Their 
absence or inactivation takes the brakes off 
cell multiplication 


Transeription 


factors 


3. GROWTH GENES 

if the genes that regulate normal 
cell growth and division become 
stuck in the “on” position, 
growth continues 

unabated 
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STEP 2 WEAPONS 


CANCER PREVENTION 

At this stage your best bet 

is to t, 
Tale) 

. Antioxidants like 

= and drugs like 
may also help 
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STEP 3 WEAPONS 


ANTIGROWTH 

1 and are 
among the first ina 
generation of new drugs 
that aim to block the 
biological signals that 
promote cancer-cell growth 
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CELL SUICIDE 

Cancer cells don’t just grow 
too much. They refuse to 
die. Experimental drugs like 
e activate 
different pathways of cell 
destruction 








headquartered in London, is testing a sim 
ilar compound, Iressa, against some lung, 
stomach and prostate cancers. 

And that’s just the start. Gleevec, Tar 
ceva and Iressa all break one of the most 
common signaling pathways by blocking 
an enzyme known as a tyrosine kinase. But 
the message that encourages a cancer cell 
to grow involves hundreds of biochemical 
signals that can travel by hundreds of dif- 
ferent pathways. Each of those pathways 
represents a target, a link that could be in- 
terrupted with the properly designed drug. 

Another reason cancers grow inexor 
ably is that unlike normal cells, which die a 
natural death after a fixed number of divi- 

sions, cancer cells live forever. Scientists 

have been looking for com- 


... the cells 
turn cancerous 


Free of normal restraints, the now 
malignant cells break all the rules. They 
divide uncontrollably, become less 
attached to their neighbors and invade 
the space occupied by normal cells 


Normal 
cells 


pounds that will rewire tumor cells so they 
will know when it’s time to go. The re- 
search is still in its early stages, but scientists 
in several labs have started looking at a 
group of enzymes called caspaces; inhibiting 
these enzymes disrupts the process of DNA 
repair that occurs each time a cell divides 
In Cambridge, Mass., Millennium Phar- 
maceuticals is focusing on proteins called 
proteasomes, which evidently play a role in 
giving cancer cells unnaturally long lives. 
The company is in Phase II trials with 
LDP341, a proteasome-inhibiting substance 
that is showing promise against multiple 
myeloma and chronic lymphocytic leu- 
kemia. Phase I studies on the top five solid 
tumors (breast, pancreatic, prostate, lung 
and colon) are under way, and at this point 
the inhibitor seems to be working—at 
least in mice. 
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appetite grows 
In a process called angiogenesis, malignant 
cells secrete chemicals that attract and 
promote the formation of new blood 
vessels. With a steady supply of nutrients, 
the tumor can grow without limits 
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By far the most celebrated of the new 
cancer fighters are the antiangiogenesis 
drugs. Like monoclonal antibodies before 
them, these compounds, which keep tu 
mors from growing their own blood sup- 
plies, were briefly touted as magic one- 
shot cancer cures—although Folkman, 
who pioneered the field in the 1970s, was 
always circumspect about making prema- 
ture claims. “I think the antiangiogenesis 
field got some unfair negative publicity,” 
says Saltz. “Our expectations were too 
high, but there is a lot of brilliant science 
behind it.” 

Indeed, 
proved difficult, the idea is very simple. 
Tumors, like any other cells, need oxygen 
and nutrients to survive. At first they eat 
their way through healthy tissue, looking 
for blood vessels to tap for these essentials 


while the execution has 


... the cancer spreads 


Pieces of the tumor break off and, in 
a process called metastas migrate 
through the blood and lymphatic 
systems. Eventually the runaway 
cells colonize other parts of 
the body and give rise 
Comelitc mites] Satellite é 
tumors 


Lymph vessels 


Blood 
vessels 





IMMUNE BOOSTER 
Cancer cells somehow 
evade the immune 
system. Vaccines like 
GVAX and Virulizin 
goad white blood cells 
into attacking them 


MICRORADIATION 
Combining the specificity 
of a monoclonal antibody 
with the lethality of a 
radioactive isotope, 
Bexxar targets cancerous 
lymphoma cells 


ANTIANGIOGENESIS 

In clinical trials, 
Neovastat, semaxanib 
and other agents attack 
the tumor’s blood supply 
in an effort to choke off 
the flow of nutrients 


SURGERY 
Early detection 
leads to less 
invasive 
operations 
and more 
cures 


CHEMOTHERAPY 
Though less 

toxic than 
before, these 
poisons kill both 
healthy and 
cancerous cells 





RADIATION 
Even though 
radiation 
beams are 
localized, they 
still kill lots of 
healthy cells 





Eventually, though, they start 
to grow their own capillaries 
and vessels, like oil companies 
eager to guarantee a steady 
flow of crude. 

Folkman’s insight was to 
look for substances that pre- 
vent tumors from building 
those pipelines. This ap- 
proach worked beautifully in 
mice. Now more than 50 an- 
giogenesis inhibitors are being studied in 
humans with a wide range of cancers; a 
dozen are in the final stages of testing. 
Thus far, only a tiny number of human pa- 
tients treated with these compounds have 
seen their tumors shrink or disappear. 
Clinicians are nonetheless encouraged; 
while angiogenesis inhibitors don’t make 
cancer go away, they do appear to slow tu- 
mor growth, And that means they may 
work best in conjunction with some of the 
other new treatments to batter cancer 
from several directions at once. 

“We've seen results in very few pa- 
tients yet,” says Folkman. “But we have 
seem some patients with stable disease. 
We have seen some patients whose tumors 
have stopped growing. And we have seen 
some patients whose tumors slowly re- 
gressed. I think the approach is promising, 
but we are still learning.” 

While many scientists focus their at- 
tention on potential weaknesses in the can- 
cer cell, others are concentrating on the 
flip side—recruiting the body’s immune 
system to seek and destroy the renegade 
tissues. So far, this approach has proved 
less successful, largely because no matter 
how badly they are misbehaving, tumor 
cells are purely homegrown and thus pre- 
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ACID TEST: Cancer cells 
face new drugs in the lab 





sumed innocent by the immune system. 
When it finally catches on that something 
is wrong, it’s usually too late. 

That problem may not be insurmount- 
able, as scientists at last week’s clinical- 
oncology meeting made clear. The trick, it 
turns out, may be to put aside 99% of the 
immune system and focus on dendritic 
cells, a tiny but especially sensitive popu- 
lation of white blood cells that act as sen- 
tries to warn against invaders of all kinds. 
Scientists at California-based Cell Genesys, 

| for example, have taken tumor cells from a 
number of cancers, genetically engi- 
neered them to pump out a hormone that 
stimulates production of a host of immune 
cells, and vaccinated late-stage lung-can- 

| cer patients with the mixture to boost 
chances that dendritic cells would sound 
the alarm against the tumors. In the latest 
study, three of 22 patients saw their tu- 
mors disappear completely, and four saw 
them stop growing. 

Researchers at Stanford University 
have harvested dendritic cells from ad- 
vanced-cancer patients, exposed the cells to 
potent growth factors, added tumor-specific 
proteins to sensitize them and reintro- 
duced the mixture into patients as a vac- 

| cine. Of 12 patients with advanced colorec- 
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tal and lung cancer, two watched their tu- 
mors shrivel away, and another is still tumor 
free a year after receiving the vaccine. 

Whether you're talking about conven- 
tional therapy or one of these promising 
new approaches, experts agree the earlier 
you catch a cancer, the better your chances 
of controlling it. And thanks to a growing 
understanding of the cancer cell’s natural 
life cycle, doctors are learning how to de- 
tect the disease at its very earliest stages. 
One well-known example is the prostate- 
specific antigen (Psa) test, which identifies 
a protein secreted by abnormally growing 
prostate cells before any symptoms appear. 
(The test is not perfect, however, since PSA 
is also secreted, albeit in smaller amounts, 
by benignly growing prostate cells.) 

Researchers such as Dr. David Sidran- 

sky, an oncologist at Johns Hop- 
kins University, are searching 
for diagnostics that will pick up 
other cancers in their prelimi- 
nary stages. Others are focus- 
ing on an even earlier stage, 
trying to lower the risk of de- 
veloping cancer to begin with. 
Here the most exciting work 
centers on the cycooxygenase 
inhibitor called cox-2. This 
pain reliever was originally de- 
veloped to clamp down on in- 
flammation as aspirin does but without as- 
pirin’s tendency to eat through the lining of 
the stomach. 

It turns out that cox-2 inhibitor drugs 
also have anticancer effects, reducing the 
number of precancerous polyps in patients 
with a hereditary form of colon cancer, 
perhaps through antiangiogenesis. Scien- 
tists are currently studying its effect on 
noninherited colon cancers. And because 
the receptor for Cox-2 is overexpressed on 
a range of human cancer types, the hope is 
that Cox-2 inhibitors may be useful in pre- 
venting a wider range of cancers, including 
head and neck, bladder, non-small cell 
lung and breast cancers. 

As promising as these therapies are, 
there remain many questions for re- 
searchers to answer. Among the most im- 
portant: Which treatments should be giv- 
en to which patients? Says Sidransky: 
“Within five years, it might be almost im- 
possible to bring a drug forward without 
having a test to help doctors decide whom 
the drug is for.” 

Eventually, the goal is to detect pre- 
cisely which molecular processes have 
gone wrong in an individual patient’s can- 
cer, Rather than being identified as lung 
cancer or breast cancer or kidney cancer, 


tumors will be tagged as EGFR positive, for 
example, or COx-2 positive. “The dream,” 
says M.D. Anderson’s Mendelsohn, “is that 
if Mrs. Smith gets a breast biopsy, we'll be 
able to say, ‘Here are the four genes that are 
abnormal in her tumor,’ pull open a draw- 
er, pick out the antibodies or small mole- 
cules designed against the abnormal prod- 
ucts of those genes, and give her a cocktail 
targeting the genes that caused her cancer.” 

That dream comes ata price. Staying on 
Gleevec, for example, may end up costing 
patients like Victoria Reiter as much as 
$2,400 every month—nearly $30,000 a 
year—for the rest of her newly prolonged 
life. While the National Cancer Institute 
funds basic research into cancer biology, 
the bulk of drug development is done by 
for-profit pharmaceutical firms. These 
companies claim that it costs them between 
$500 million and $1 billion to bring a single 
new medicine to market—partly because it 
can take 15 years for the exhaustive testing 
in animals and humans required by U.S. 
law and partly because for every medicine 
finally approved by the FDA, 5,000 others 
fail somewhere along the way. The drug 
companies count on that one success to pay 
for the 5,000 failures. Meanwhile, pharma- 
ceutical firms are under attack both for al- 
legedly conspiring to keep cut-rate com- 
petitors out of the market and for profiting 
handsomely from basic research that was 
originally funded by the taxpayers. 

Now that Gleevec has been taken off 
the experimental list, insurance companies 
will probably pick up the tab. Cancer most 
often strikes the elderly, however, and 
Medicare’s role in paying for prescription 
drugs is still undecided. President Bush’s 
drug plan would add $153 billion for Med- 
icare drug benefits through 2011. Democ- 
rats call the amount “inadequate,” and 
even congressional Republicans agree it is 
not enough. The final numbers will be 
hammered out later this year. 

At least the drug companies and politi- 
cians have something to argue about. Giv- 
en the painfully slow development of ef- 
fective cancer treatments over the past 
three decades, the flood of positive results 
reported at last week’s oncology confer- 
ence was especially gratifying. “Cancer 
treatment has always been a satisfying pro- 
fession,” says Dr. Michael Gordon, a can- 
cer specialist at the University of Arizona. 
“But now it’s truly exciting. I’ve been 
wondering to myself about where I will be 
in 20 to 25 years, and I’m thinking that | 
might just be out of a job. And that will be 
great.” —With reporting by Dan Cray/ 
Los Angeles and Christine Gorman/New York 


Of the 402 experimental cancer treatments 
listed on the Pharmaceutical Research and 
Manufacturers of America website 
(www.phrma.org), many are traditional | 
chemotherapy agents. But a grows" 

ing number are part of the new f 

breed. Here are a few of them; 


one —__—~ 
Tarceva Antigrowth agent 
(Genentech/OSI/Roche) 


rnsste) —§— 


Bexxar Delivers a 

dose of radiation directly 
to cancer cells 
(Corixa/GlaxoSmithKLine) 


iressa Antigrowth agent 
(AstraZeneca) 

GVAX Immune-system booster 
(Cell Genesys) 

Nepvastat Antiangiogenesis 
agent (AEterna) } 


Virulizin Immune-system 
booster (Lorus Therapeutics) 


: 
' 
: 
' 


celecoxib May act to prevent 
cancer (Pharmacia/Pfizer) 
semaxanib Antiangiogenesis 
(Pharmacia/SUGEN) 
IMC-C225 Antigrowth agent 
(ImClone Systems) 


Genasense Triggers cell suicide 
(Genta) 
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NICKEL CREEK 


The traditionally flavored pop-folk 
lyrics and sparkling acoustic licks 
performed by guitarist Sean 
Watkins, his violinist sister Sara and 
mandolinist Chris Thile reflect an 
eclectic mix of influences that 
include classical, jazz and rock. The 
trio is making down-home music 
relevant for a new generation 











The Sound 
Barriers 





BLUEGRASS REVIVERS 


mosvennlelelsiae 
Country Songs 








othing about them smelis of bluegrass. 

They're from San Diego, for one thing, and 

the fresh faces of Nickel Creek's musicians 

make them look like one of those trendy 

outfits from Iceland. Their influences range 

from Mozart to Counting Crows, and their 
tunes have ethereal titles like Ode to a Butterfly. But 
this nontraditional trio is the biggest thing behind a 
budding bluegrass revival. Their sound? 


right now. 

Nickel Creek has been hailed by country fans 
tumed off by the superslick pop sound that Nashville 
has been peddling in recent years. The band members 
eamed their right to be playful with the form by 
becoming some of the best players around. They 
leamed their tricks from “newgrass” innovators such 
as Bela Fleck and Edgar Meyer, then went off in search 
of even sweeter harmonies and trickier licks. Now 
success is arriving faster than the Orange Blossom 

|. Nickel Creek’s video, When You Come Back 


bluegrass , who produced the 
band’s album: “I can't imagine what they'll be doing in a 
year.” And that’s just the point, for to hear Nickel Creek 
is to hear the vibrant reinvention of a classic form. 


Photograph for TIME by John Chaisson 
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Music 








Music knows no walls. It travels 
from apartment to apartment, wel- 
come or not; it shakes the bedrooms 
of the parents of teenagers; it spills, 
boomingly, from passing sUvs onto 
previously silent sidewalks. And 
there are other boundaries that mu- 
sic penetrates, those that can’t be 
seen: the barricades of tradition and 
technology. 


As one band sang, “This is the game that moves as 
you play.” Even as one barrier is defeated, another 
goes up. File-sharing services allow a river of music to 
flow across your desktop—though lawsuits may slow 
the flood to a trickle. The practice of sampling that lies 
at the heart of DJ culture is encouraging a new gener- 
ation of music fans to investigate the sounds of eras 
gone by—but unless hip-hoppers can find a way to pre- 
serve their own creations, they may simply be spinning 
their discs. And as today’s country queens and hat acts 
gallop off in pursuit of pop glory, country music’s 
grand ole history seems abandoned, like some sad 
burden left roadside. Fortunately, there are musi- 
cians who have found new ways to overcome old bar- 
riers and fresh approaches to reclaiming worthy tradi- 
tions. These performers, composers and programmers 
hear cinematic sounds in computer games; they've 
discovered lush new fields of bluegrass in which to 
play; and they've found that the whole world can be 
balanced on the reed of a clarinet. They pass through 
walls like music itself. —By Christopher John Farley 














IGOR STRAVINSKY 


We have a duty toward music, namely to invent it. 





VIDEO-GAME COMPOSER 


In Fantasy’s Loop 


HE DEATH OF PAC-MAN WAS NOT AN 
event that cried out for a symphonic 
requiem. So the music for the earliest 











video games was often simple and sil- 
ly—there were beeps and buzzes, 
whines and whistles. Although one’s 
pulse may have been quickened, real 
sentiment was never stirred. In those 
days, recalls composer Nobuo Uematsu, 42, “no 
one really paid attention to game music.” Now, as 
video-game story lines and imagery grow complex 
enough to evoke deeper emotional responses, the 
music is evolving too. In Japan several composers, 
including Mamoru Samuragoch (Onimusha) and 
Yoko Shimomura (Legend of Mana), have won ac- 
claim for writing big-screen-quality music for 
small-screen games. Uematsu, who composed the 
music for the popular Final Fantasy series (the 
games, not the movie), is also winning a substan- 
tial U.S. following—drawing raves from gaming 





magazines and teens learning to play his songs. 
Improvements in technology have played a 
major role in Uematsu’s work: the release in the 
> U.S, in 1995 of the Playstation platform, with its 
6 increased storage capacity and CD sound quality, 
enabled game developers to employ more sophis- 


< 


The composer, who lives in Tokyo, taught himself 
how to play and write music. Says he: “What we are 
looking to create is not the perfect musical 
composition but a superb video game as a whole” 
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SONG SWAPPER ready-built market, since 60 | | meltingpout, undertheslogan 
. million people already use “Can't Touch This!” She has | 
j Instant Messenger. In an become a figure of worship in , 
| Going Deep Nitsys NFTeysi ters attempt to forestall any legal dotcom offices. It’s hard to tell 
action by the music industry, exactly how much her presence 
s z rE : ; Deep has hired top lawyer David | | has affected downloads, but 
| Boies and petitioned a federal more than 4.4 million people 4 
eenager Aimee Deep be traded in complete privacy judge to issue a declaratory now use Aimster, and 200,000 
was worried. At 13, she’d and then propagated the whole judgment on whether his | more join every week. Bl 
joined the hordes of her program on the Web. The next service is legitimate. “We're Although he won't say it in 
peers chattingwithher | | phase ofthe free-music just a privacy service that so many words, Deep’s aim is 
pals on AOL's Instant | | revolution had begun. encrypts files for you,” Deep | to keep the spirit of Napster 
: Messenger. But she was Now that Napster has Says with a sly smile, “whereas alive. Just in case his legal 
also smart enough to know how been chastened by a district Napster was well known as a maneuver doesn’t work, he is 
insecure the network was; wily court injunction, it is Deep's music-swapping service.” already parlaying Aimster’s 
hackers could easily eavesdrop. rival swapping service, Aimster Deep, 43, has made notoriety into a business of 
Couldn't her dad, a technology (named for Aimee), that Aimster the leader of a pack of building secure networks for 
consultant, do something? What | | threatens the recording industry Napster successors, in part by corporations. Aimee is mulling 
Johnny Deep did back in 1998 more. The service is almost riding his daughter's image as a career in modeling. In the 
was build her a piece of code identical to Napsterinthe way | | farasitwill go. Now 16, Aimee meantime, thanks to her 
that made Messenger secure. that songs can be easily | graces Aimster’s home page in angst at 13, free music has a 
Last year, he added an extra searched for and downloaded, | | asplit evening dress, Britney face to take Shawn Fanning's 
layer on which CD tracks could but unlike Napster it has a | Spears hairdo and a camera- place. —By Chris Taylor 
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ticated music. Uematsu, a self-taught guitarist 
and keyboardist, writes while playing test versions 
of each game, getting “constant feedback” from 
the development team. But despite the high-tech 
aspects of his calling, he is inspired most when 
“surrounded by nature.” Every morning the com- 
poser, who lives in Tokyo, walks along the river 
Tama with his dog Pao, musing on new ideas: “I 
feel a tranquil environment is necessary so that 
one can feel the slightest stirring of emotions.” 
Uematsu’s music imbues Final Fantasy games 
with grandeur and depth, much the way John 


With Napster under injunction, 
his Aimster, named after his 
daughter Aimee, pictured here, 
has emerged as the best 


alternative for exchanging 
music on the Internet. 


Music 


Williams’ score helped propel Star Wars into 
hyperspace. Unlike movie music, Uematsu’s sup- 
ple, heartfelt tunes loop endlessly—until the user 
moves to a new scene. To stand up to repeated 
scrutiny, his work is suitably complex (he uses 
drums, oboes, strings and synthesizers), but the 
melodic core is strong (he has released solo piano 
versions of some songs). He doesn’t find his field 


limiting: “If I had been composing only popular 
music in Japan, I would not have had the opportu 
nity to hear from fans worldwide.” Who needs mu- 
CALF. 


sic videos when you've got video games? 
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With his virtuoso trum- 
pet playing in the 1920s, 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG trans- 
formed this music into an art 
form for soloists 








Starting in the 
mid 1940s, BILL MONROE 
and his mandolin invented 
a faster, bluesier kind of 
country 


Combining 
R. and B., 
country, 
gospel, anda 
pelvis with a 
mind of its 
own, ELVIS 
PRESLEY 
became the 
world’s first 
rock star in 
the 1950s 





In the 1970s, in 
the Bronx, Jamaican-born 
KOOL HERC developed the 
turntable techniques that 
helped define the genre 
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What comes after TV? 


Susie is inventing ways (basically, advanced coding and computing algorithms) 
to stream audio and video in real time to any device, anywhere in the world, over the Internet. 
Meaning video on a screen becomes something way more powerful than TV. 
Video becomes a completely new way to capture and share experiences and information, 
whenever and wherever you want. 
And you'll never wonder if there’s anything on again. 


www.hp.com 


















medium as an art 
form. Yet for all 
Carluccio'’s work, DJs 
still had to deal with 
the rep that they 
made music without 
a system of notation, 
meaning no 
composition could 
ever be reliably 
re-created. Besides 
costing them the 
esteem of other 
musicians, the lack 
of a written system 
also meant 
turntablists could 
share their work only 
through recordings. 

Ata 1997 studio 
session of the 
pioneering DJ collec- 
tive X-ecutioners, 
Carluccio found a 
solution. While the 
X-ecutioners tried to 
repeat sounds they 
had made earlier in 
the day, Carluccio 
started scribbling 
down different lines 
to represent the 
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various scratches. 
Then he put his lines 
on a modified musical 
| staff, with the vertical 
TURNTABLIST EXPERT | axis representing the rotation of the record and the horizontal axis 
representing time. Ever since, he's been refining the system he calls 
= | TTM, turntablist transcription methodology. “Before notation, the 
ow Every Nig I GISTCIVGXSI music cidn'thave atingva franca, save Cortuccio. "People would 
| refer to certain scratches, like a baby scratch"—which moves the 
’ : | record back and forth without mixer controls—“or a drag"—a slow 
a S | e | scratch that creates a low pitch—“but no one knew how to replicate 
them precisely.” With the help of industrial designer Ethan Imboden, 
| | Carluccio created TTM version 1.1, a pamphlet-size guide (available 
| | free at www.battlesounds.com) that explains the system in simple 
nhis day job, John Carluccio roams the aisles of Madison Square | terms. Nowaspiring DJs can : r ee I 
Garden with a camera crew, scouting the most enthusiastic | | actually see the music, making it 
Knicks fans in the crowd to display on the JumboTron. Away from easier to learn, and top artists 


the Garden, it's Carluccio, 32, who's the enthusiast. For the past | can publish and copyright their Refusing to be hedged in by 
15 years, he has devoted himself to understanding and | | compositions. “Putting it on | convention, he plays the untrendy 
publicizing the art of scratch DJs, or turntablists, those men and | | Paper doesn't necessarily make clarinet, and his repertoire ranges 
women who make music through frenzied, seemingly chaotic the music any better,” says from bebop to klezmer. But, he 
scratches on vinyl. He has directed a documentary series called Carluccio, “but it helps get more says, “if somebody wants to be 
| Battle Sounds that appeared in the 1997 Whitney Biennial, showing people exposed to it, and that objective about music, they might 
| the sophisticated techniques behind the music; has organized elevates the level of the art.” be able to see what I see.” 





concerts all over the world; and has written serious defenses of the —By Josh Tyrangiel  __ : 








Music isn't about standing still and becoming safe.<<< mies vavis 
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[JAZZ MASTER ] 


Harmony ina 
Unified Cosmos 


ALLING DON BYRON A JAZZ 
musician is like calling the 
Pacific wet—it just doesn’t 
begin to describe it. Maga- 
zines may not be able to resist 
the impulse to categorize, but 
Byron has carpentered an ex- 





obliterating the very idea of category 
Though he made his bones as a jazz 
clarinetist, over the past decade he has 
developed a sort of musical Esperanto— 


traordinary career precisely by 


impassioned, expansive, inclusive 
distilled from the babel of styles, genres 
and species, both historical and contem- 
porary, that make up our perception of 
music itself. 

As a child in the Bronx, Byron, now 
42, was kept indoors much of the time by 
a near crippling asthma. But confinement 
married him to music, a music perceived 
not as a continent divided into separate 
principalities but as a unified cosmos. “A 
lot of the [music] that I’ve investigated in | 
my life,” Byron says, he first encountered 
“within the walls of my bedroom in my 
parents’ house”—which is to say, within 
the infinite walls of imagination. 

Byron has devoted albums to the 
klezmer music of the eastern European 
Jews, to a variant Afro-Cuban sound he 
describes as “pan-Caribbean” and to a 
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hybrid funk/hip-hop adventure with Biz 
Markie. His finest album may be 1996's 
Bug Music, a thrilling exploration of the 
jumpy, angular and surprisingly substan- 
tive music written for, among other things, 
1940s cartoons. On his most recent disc, 
last year’s A Fine Line, he brought togeth- 
er works by Stephen Sondheim, Ornette 
Coleman, Roy Orbison, Stevie Wonder 
and Giacomo Puccini. He was hoping to 
show, he wrote, “that a song untethered 
from its stylistic conventions could be 
heard anew.” In fact, hearing familiar 
music as you've never heard it before is 
an experience that comes with nearly 
every Don Byron album. —By Daniel Okrent, 
with reporting by Lina Lofaro/New York 
dom To meet more Innovators, visit our 
website at time.com/innovators 
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Ever waited for a bus in Helsinki in December? 


Trust us, it’s cold—a nice place to visit but no place to wait for a bus. So when Rycharde invented 
a way to track city buses using your mobile phone, Finland seemed the perfect place 
to test this mobile e-services breakthrough. You just enter your stop’s name to get your bus’s 
actual arrival time. Or program your phone to ring when it’s time to head to the bus stop. 
So you can spend less time waiting for the bus 
and more time doing anything else someplace warm. 


www.hp.com 
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WHAT'S 
WRONG WITH 


THIS PICTURE? 


The U.S. Hispanic population has grown 58% in 
10 years, to 35 million. On TV, Latinos are down 
to 2% of characters. Why the brownout? 


By JAMES PONIEWOZIK 


T WAS A PROUD MOMENT FOR HISPANIC 

Americans last week when NBC un- 

veiled its fall schedule in New York 

City. The network showed a clip of a 

rare TV show: a sitcom with a strong, 
charismatic Latino lead and broad 
audience appeal. 

The bad news: the show was 
Chico and the Man, part of a reel of 
highlights from NBc’s history. By and 
large, major Hispanic TV characters 
are still just that, history—Freddie 
Prinze’s Chico, Desi Arnaz’s Ricky 
Ricardo—even though Latinos are 
America’s fastest-growing minority, 
now roughly equal in number to 
African Americans. The disparity is 





not new, but it has never been so em- the new | 


barrassingly glaring. According to 


80 





the 2000 Census, Hispanic Americans num- | 
ber 35 million, or 12.5% of the population, a | 
nearly 58% jump since 1990. Buton TV? A re- | 


port by the advocacy group Children Now 
found that in prime time, the number of His- 
panic characters dropped since last season, 
from 3% to 2%. (Blacks make up 17%, the 


NEW FACES ON THE NETWORKS 
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study found, Asian Americans 3% and Na- 
tive Americans 0.2%; they are 12.3%, 3.6% 
and 0,9% of the population.) In all of prime 
time, Hispanics account for only 47 out of 
2,251 characters. As for nonfiction TV, the 
Center for Media and Public Affairs found 
that Latino correspondents reported only 
1.3% of all network evening-news 
stories in 2000. 

It wasn’t supposed to be this 
way. After the N.a.a.c.P. and affili- 
ated groups attacked the lack of di- 
versity on TV and threatened boy- 
cotts in 1999, the networks recast 
series, appointed diversity czars 
and instituted minority recruit- 
ment and training programs. Last 
year, with the media and activists 
looking over the networks’ shoul- 





ders, those efforts produced re- = 
sults—mostly African Americans § 


ON 


a 


VAN HAM—NICKELO 


ONS 


SHOWTIME: EL NORTE PRODUCT 


p To BOTTOM 


£ ture, the no-crossover argument seems 


= nated by white male writers inclined to 
< 5 
’ write about what they know—them- 


plugged into ensembles. But there is 
no Latino Cosby Show or even Steve NOT ON THE MAJOR NETWORKS 
Harvey Show. Hispanics still have 
trouble getting parts other than the 
perp, the victim or that newly resur- 
gent figure, the maid/nanny. (A rare 
exception was Esai Morales, recently 
added to NYPD Blue as Lieutenant 
Tony Rodriguez.) In the Latino actors’ 
community, the scarcity of roles makes 
casting “like throwing meat to hungry 
dogs,” says Lisa Vidal, who co-stars as 
a cop on Lifetime’s police drama The 
Division. “Most of us don’t want to 
play only the victim or the accused 
roles, but we have to pay the rent.” 

As for Latino producers, the diver- 
sity controversy provided brief entrée. 
To a point. Jeff Valdez, producer of Nick- 
elodeon’s The Brothers Garcia, says he be- 
gan to get calls from networks that had 
blown him off before. “So I pitched 
three shows and never got a return 
call,” he says. “Now they can say they 
met with a real Hispanic and move on 
with their business.” 

Film director Gregory Nava (El 
Norte) did parlay that moment into a 
TV deal, but not with a commercial 
network. cBs signed him to make 
American Family, a drama pilot star- 
ring Edward James Olmos, Sonia Bra- 
ga and Raquel Welch, unusual in that 
it portrayed a Latino family whose kids 
are upscale strivers. CBs passed but let 
Nava shop it around. The show landed 
at pas, which will air 13 episodes next sea- 
son. Cable has filled in some of the breach 
too, notably on Showtime’s Resurrec- 
tion Blod., TV's first Hispanic drama, 
returning in June. Creator Dennis 
Leoni says the story, about a family 
with roots in the boxing world, “was 
the perfect metaphor of Latinos trying 
to fight, literally and figuratively, for a 
piece of the American Dream.” 

But network series remain domi- 


RESURRECTION BLVD. (SHOWTIME): 
Battles in the boxing ring and outside it 


AMERICAN FAMILY (PBS): Braga and 
Olmos head up a middle-class clan 


selves—and Hispanics are scarcely 
; present in TV’s executive suites. “Why 
can’t they change the role of George 
to Jorge?” asks Rubén Blades, who 
played psychiatrist Max Cabranes on 
ABC’s just canceled Gideon’s Crossing. 
“One argument is, We can't use Latinos be- 
cause they don’t have the drawing power 
on a national scale, But how can you ac- 
quire power if you don’t get that second or 
third important role?” 

Viewed in the larger context of pop cul- 


THE BROTHERS GARCIA (NICKELODEON): 
One of two sitcoms on the kids’ channel 


downright archaic. We’ve gone from the 
Freddie Prinze era to the Freddie Prinze Jr. 
era. This year’s movie action comedy Spy 
Kids took the No. 1 spot at the box office 
with a story about a family of spies who just 
happened to be Hispanic, but you would 










guest stars, recurring roles 
open. This isn’t the end of the story.” 





have had a hard time pitching the idea 
as a TV series. Young whites had no 
problem embracing Popstars, the WB 
reality show about a girl group, three of 
whose five members were Hispanic. 
But these successes, and the Cen- 
sus figures, are not reflected in the fall 
schedules unveiled last week, in which 
Latino actors are few and characters 
fewer. Network diversity executives 
insist that they're trying. H. Mitsy Wil- 
son of Fox cites the network's outreach 
to minority groups and says, “Our goal 
is to place Hispanic writers on all 
shows.” Says CBs senior vice president/ 
diversity Josie Thomas: “We’re work- 
ing on it. There are opportunities for 
are still 


Part of the problem may be the per- 
ception of Hispanics as a largely immi- 
grant (and thus downscale) market, 
not interested in English-language 
shows. Spanish-language networks 
draw 35% of prime-time Hispanic 
viewers, but that leaves plenty to com- 
pete for. And TV still at least pretends 
to reflect society at large. “A lot of 
these shows are set in New York and 
L.A.,” says Clara Rodriguez, a sociolo- 
gy professor at Fordham University 
and editor of the anthology Latin 
Looks: Images of Latinas and Latinos 
in the U.S. Media. “We're representing 
the city as Hispanic-less.” 

But diversity goes beyond num- 


bers. Changing George to Jorge doesn’t au- 
tomatically add cultural depth. The ques- 


tion of what counts as a “real” Hispanic 
character is more complicated than it 
is for African or Asian Americans, 
whose physical characteristics help 
distinguish them. Light-skinned His- 
panic actors can end up like Jewish ac- 
tors have—relegated to playing other 
ethnicities. Arguably the most visibly 
Latino character announced last week 
was campy superhero Bat Manuel 
(Nestor Carbonell) on Fox's The Tick. 
On nsc’s UC: Undercover, Jon Seda 
playsa cop named Jake Shaw; on NBC’s 
Crossing Jordan, Miguel Ferrer is Dr. 
Garrett Macy. 

Is an “authentic” Hispanic portray- 


al one steeped in Hispanic culture? Is it 
Ramon Estevez, a.k.a. Martin Sheen, play- 
ing Anglo President Josiah Bartlet on The 
West Wing? Does it even have to be played 
by a Hispanic actor? Spokeswoman Lisa 
Navarrete of the National Council of La 
Raza, which makes these distinctions every 
year when it gives out its ALMA awards in 
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film, TV and music, says the answer is not 
cut and dried. (The group once even rec- 
ognized non-Latino Nicholas Turturro for 
playing a Latino cop on NYPD Blue.) “We 
want [Hispanic] actors to be able to play 
Shakespeare and the whole gamut of 
roles,” she says. “But we’re also concerned 
about kids’ self-esteem and self-image 
when they don’t see themselves [on TV].” 

In fact, one of the few lights for His- 
panics on English-language TV is chil- 
dren’s TV, especially Nickelodeon, which 
has two Hispanic family sitcoms, The 
Brothers Garcia and Taina. And Nick’s 
Dora the Explorer, a cartoon for small chil- 
dren with a Latina heroine and a smatter- 
ing of Spanish, also runs on cBs’s Saturday 
morning, where it has proved a hit. 

It doesn’t hurt that 
12 5% children are the most 
. racially diverse—and 
of the U.S most Hispanic—seg- 
population ment of the population. 
Which suggests that the 
networks and their ad- 
vertisers may be leaving 
money on the table. 
Marketing company 
Santiago & Valdes Solu- 
tions estimates the His- 
panic market at $630 
billion, and while English-language net- 
works are facing a weak ad market, the 
Spanish-language Univision and Telemun- 
do are expected to increase their ad sales 
from 10% to 25% this year. And they aim not 
just at the “Spanish-dominant” speakers but 
also bilingual youths. “They've grown up 
with Spanish music and Spanish stars,” says 
Univision president Ray Rodriguez. “Young 
Hispanics are now embracing their heritage 
better.” Next year, Univision will launch a 
second Spanish-language network, reaching 
80% of American Hispanics and directly 
aiming at bilingual viewers currently watch- 
ing English-language TV. 

There are a few signs that the major 
networks are paying attention too. CBS car- 
ries the Latin Grammys and in June begins 
broadcasting the soap opera The Bold and 
the Beautiful with a Spanish-language 
track, eyeing Univision and Telemundo’s 
sizable telenovela audience. And last week, 
NBC signed a deal with Jennifer Lopez to do 
a music special next fall and develop a sit- 
com based on her childhood, even though 
the popular singer-actress is not expected 
to appear in it. The browning of TV is over- 
due. But it could just come about because 
of a different kind of diversity effort: the 
deep yearning to see more green. —With 
reporting by Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 
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Ss Poniewozik’s Journal 


Up Close at the Upfronts 


A critic’s-eye view as the networks preview their 
fall series—and wine and dine the advertisers 


very May, TV-network heads invite 
thousands of advertising execs to 
the Manhattan upfronts to watch 
‘Eis clips of the new fall shows, then 
hobnob at sybaritic parties. The goal: to 
ell ads “up front” with slick talk and 
diess ratings predictions. itis a 
pitalist orgy where art and commerce 
ave one too many vodka tonics and end 
up in bed. | swallowed the bombast (and 
‘the finger food) and lived to tell the tale. 


DAY Radio City Music Hall If you set 
a bomb here, millions of units of 
tizing tub-and-tile cleanser would go 
unmarketed. The ad 
: d gathered here seems a 
bit smug this year. The 
orks raked in a record 
billion in last year’s flush 
eS; now it’s a buyer's 
et. So as NBC touts its 
series—a dubious- 
i g sitcom starring high- 
decibel chef Emeril Lagasse, 
the 1,000th version of Law & 
Order (O.K., the third)—it touts 
“even more its high-income 
viewers, the real-life Frasier 
Cranes who make The West 
g “the most upscale show 
any network!" In other 
words, the people in this room. 
At the party, the barbecued 
: hors d'oeuvres are delish. 
laybe it does help to have a 
on board. 


“SDAY The New 
mst Theater This 
morning the WB assured us it would not 
miss Buffy the Vampire Slayer (lost to 
UPN) one bit. This afternoon ABC says it is 
not a smidge disappointed in the fading 
0 Wants to Be a Millionaire. Everything 
"ts beautiful at the upfronts. Every old 
show is hot, every new one a sure hit, and 
_ @very network is No, 1. The WB? No. 1 in 
‘teens! NBC? No. 1 in the rich! Through 
the magic of statistics, ABC is No. 1 
‘overall—and CBS is too! Today's buzz: 
Smaiiville, the WB's teen-Superman 
“series; on ABC, Jason Alexander's sitcom 
Patterson and college-girl-turned- 
thriller Alias, which ABC hypes as a 
bination of Dark Angel and the cure 
for cancer. “Hype is just an acronym,” 
exander tells the ad buyers. “It stands 
Hope You Purchase Everything.” 


| i 
IDNESDAY Carnegie Hall Trend watch: | 

fro 
series (three), Supreme Courtdramas | [ETN . wy oars wi 


two i ,cop-lawyerdramas | : 
4 peipaiagnenn), cop ci | columns, visit time.com 


(too, too many), new-reality shows 
(everywhere). CBS has big hopes for the 
Ellen DeGeneres comeback comedy and 
Richard Dreyfuss drama The Education of 
Max Bickford. She plays a gay woman; he 
plays a straight professor. We'll see how 
they fare, but the network wins hands 
down for its lavish party at Tavern on the 
Green, where ad execs nibble prawns and 
| mash up next to Survivor 2's Amber Brkich 
to pose for Polaroids. No mangrove 
worms, alas, on the raw bar. 


THURSDAY The U.S.S. Intrepid 
| Creepiest thing I've seen all week: 





| someone in a Lisa Simpson costume 
shaking her booty to Barenaked Ladies’ 
Pinch Me, just a little too sexily for a 10- 
year-old, while inviting the weary suits on 

the aircraft carrier. (This morning UPN 

spent two hours unveiling a new slate 

mostly of former WB shows and the Star 
Trek prequel Enterprise, for which the 
network had no clips.) Fox—No. 1in18to 
34s!—has the most unusual lineup, i 
including 24, a thriller whose events 

unfold in one day, in real-time episodes, 

over the season; Pasadena, a spooky- 
looking soap. | leave the party early, 

walking past the fighter jets on deck and 
thinking, If you set off a bomb on this ship 

... But then these are the upfronts. Plenty — 
of bombs got launched this week. They 

just won't detonate until fall. @ 
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Buying a luxury home is just 


like buying any other home. 
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Put simply, buying a luxury home isn’t anything like buying any other home 
Which is why we created CENTURY 21° Fine Homes & Estates. Our experienced 
real estate professionals can assist in all aspects of buying and selling homes of 
distinction. They understand the needs of someone in the luxury home market 
And, with the aid of a nationwide referral network, they bring buyers and sellers 


together quickly and effectively. How can we help you? Visit or call your local 


CENTURY 21 office for more information 
Real Estate for the Real World 


Also find our properties on REALTOR.com www.century21.com 











ON DUTY: Affleck 
is pilot and part 





of a love triangle 


Mission: Inconsequential 


Capturing neither the agony of war nor the ecstasy 
of wartime romance, Pearl Harbor just treads water 


TS BUDGET—$140 MILLION, NOT COUNT- 

ing the premiere last week on an aircraft 

carrier in Hawaii—is the biggest in hu- 

man history. Its length—three hours—is 
properly epic. Its central sequence—the in- 
famous Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor— 
is an excellent orchestration of today’s best 
and brightest special effects. The net result 
of this mighty effort is perhaps predictable: 
near total inconsequence. 

Notice, please, that we didn’t say Pearl 
Harbor is a totally terrible movie. It is 
watchable in a dim, beclouded sort of way. 
But one rather thinks that a film trying to 
recapture the romantic raptures and rup- 
tures people suffered as World War II shat- 
tered their normality needs to impart a 
sense of their desperation as tragic possi- 
bility suddenly loomed in their lives. 

This, though, is precisely what this 
carefully oiled and polished machine lacks. 
Its problem lies principally, but not exclu- 
sively, with its love story. The movie’s mak- 
ers—producer Jerry Bruckheimer, director 
Michael Bay and writer Randall Wallace— 
looked unashamedly at Titanic and found 
its heated romance the perfect device to 
narrow the distance between a great his- 
torical happening and today’s essentially 
antihistorical audience. Pearl Harbor thus 
spends a lot of time with Rafe McCawley 
(Ben Affleck) and Danny Walker (Josh 
Hartnett), boyhood pals who grow up to be 
hot pilots falling in love with the same 
woman, a Navy nurse named Evelyn John- 
son (Kate Beckinsale). Rafe is first in line, 
but when he goes missing and is presumed 
dead in the Battle of Britain, Danny, who 


lands up at Pearl Harbor with Evelyn, fills 
in for him—rather too successfully. Evelyn 
is pregnant when Rafe comes back from 
the dead, just in time for Dec. 7. 

It requires the Doolittle raid on Japan, 
four months later, to resolve this romantic 
conundrum by knocking a corner off the 
triangle. It requires a lot of patience for an 


| audience to sit through the dithering. 


They're nice kids and all that, but they 
don’t exactly claw madly at one another. 
It’s as if they know that someday they're 
going to be part of “the Greatest Genera- 
tion” and don’t want to offend Tom Bro- 
kaw. Besides, megahistory and personal 
history never integrate here. 

That leaves Cuba Gooding Jr. playing a 
real historical figure, Dorie Miller, for us to 
root for. Miller was a cook who, though un- 
trained, manned a gun and may have shot 
down one or two Japanese planes. But his 
character is merely sketched into the nar- 
rative, and the entire assault on Pearl has a 
curiously abstract air about it. The bodies 
fly spectacularly when the Arizona is hit, 
but we don’t know, thus care about, the 
victims. 

It’s possible this is a story you can’t tell 
from the bottom up. Maybe the real Pearl 
Harbor tragedy took place in Tokyo and 
Washington—bunches of old guys sitting 
around talking erroneous geopolitics. They 
play small roles here, and you can’t expect 
anyone to make a big-time movie about 
their murmured miscalculations. You do, 
however, have a right to the kind of high, 
passionate drama that’s missing from this 
movie. —By Richard Schickel 
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Good Deeds 


Jennifer Lopez saves a 
guy's life, and this movie 


HE ACCIDENT IS A BAD ONE—MOTHER 

and child dead, the father hanging 

on by a thread. It is Chicago police- 

woman Sharon Pogue (Jennifer Lo- 
pez) who talks the guy through, gives him 
back his life. 

Roll opening credits, let some time 
pass, and we discover a man known only 
| as “Catch” (Jim Caviezel) roaming the 
| city’s mean streets, doing good deeds, one 
| of which consists of saving Sharon’s life 
during a shoot-out. You know, of course, 
that he is the grieving accident victim, 
atoning for the beloved lives he thinks he 
has carelessly wasted. You can guess, 
can’t you, that fate means they will fall in 
love—especially since Sharon’s relation- 
ship with her family (father, mother, 
wife-beating brother) is as fractious as 
her would-be lover's was idyllic. 

What you probably will never guess is 
that Angel Eyes is better than the plot 


INTENSE: This cop is both tough and tender 





makes it sound. Partly that’s because the 
director, Luis Mandoki, who made the 
ghastly Message in a Bottle, balances the 
movie's sentiment with a good, tough view 
of a cop’s life both on the job and (especial- 
ly) off duty. He’s good with the hard kid- 
ding in bars and junk-food emporiums. 
Mostly, though, the movie works because 
Lopez gives such a terrific performance. 
She’s a vulnerable hard-ass, lonesome but 
damned if she'll admit it, forgiving in some 
relationships, unforgiving in others. 

It’s an intense, complex performance in 
unexpected circumstances. If it’s occasion- 
ally undercut by a script that sometimes 
speaks when it should shut up, and by ex- 
cessive recessiveness on Caviezel’s part, it is 
still very much worth checking out. —R.S. 
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Playlist of Your Dreams 


The music of rock’s greatest generation, long 
absent from the theater, is finding new life on stage 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


AURA NYRO, JUST 19 AND WEARING A 

black gown with an angel's wing on 

her shoulder, got booed off the stage 

at the 1967 Monterey Pop Festival. 

That may help explain why, for the 

rest of her career, this rock innovator shied 
away from the limelight, writing songs that 
others turned into hits (Stoned Soul Picnic 
for the 5th Dimension; And When I Die for 
Blood, Sweat and Tears; Stoney End for Bar- 
bra Streisand). The crowd at that landmark 
Monterey festival was more into high-ener- 
gy rockers like Janis Joplin, for whom per- 
forming was as intoxicating as the heroin 
that eventually killed her, in 1970, at age 27. 
Both Joplin and Nyro (who died of can- 

cer in 1997) are back together onstage, 
after a fashion—each being celebrated in a 
new off-Broadway show. In Eli's Comin’, 


www.nabiscoworld.com 


five performers (including golden-voiced 
Broadway vet Judy Kuhn) wend their way 
through a bookless compendium of 20 of 
Nyro’s best-known songs. Though assem- 
bled into a very loose narrative (young girl 
arrives in New York City; by the end she’s 
sharing confessions with what looks like a 
therapy group), the show works best—mar- 
velously—as a showcase for Nyro’s idio- 
syncratic and influential music, a lush, 
emotionally vivid, rhythmically complex 
mixture of folk, rock, gospel and jazz. 
Love, Janis is a more ambitious but less 
satisfying show, in which well-amplified 
renditions of Joplin’s hits (Piece of My 
Heart, Me and Bobby McGee) are inter- 
spersed with excerpts from letters to her 
parents. It’s overlong and a bit overblown: 
so great was Joplin’s talent that it takes two 
performers (one sings; the other does most 
of the talking) to encompass her. Make 


EL!I'S COMIN’ Kuhn, right, and Anika 
Noni Rose help celebrate the work of 
singer-songwriter Laura Nyro 


MAMMA MIA! The hits of Abba are the 
decoration for this London-born show 
that has set box-office records 
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that three: because of the role’s “vocal 
demands,” two performers alternate nights 
as the singing Janis. 

So is this theater, or a classic-rock FM 
station? The hits of the 60s and ’70s have 
lately become as ubiquitous on the legit 
stage as the endlessly recycled standards of 
Gershwin, Porter and Kern. In addition to 
Nyro and Joplin, Jim Morrison and his life 
and music were the subject of another 
recent off-Broadway show. The '70s hits of 
the Swedish rock band Abba make up the 
score for Mamma Mia!—a hit in London 
that’s due on Broadway this fall. A new Bea- 
tles musical, All You Need Is Love, is about 
to open in London, and a show with music 
by the 70s band Queen is in the works. Fit- 
tingly, New York City’s critically acclaimed 
Encores! series, which mounts concert ver- 
sions of “classic” American musicals, earli- 
er this month crossed the great divide— 
rediscovering the rock musical Hair. 

There is belated justice in all this activ- 
ity. The advent of rock was the reason 
Broadway show music got shunted to the 
fringes of the pop-culture world. A whole 
generation of talented rock composers 
steered clear of the theater—at least, the 
sort of theater where the band is in the pit, 
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not on the stage, and the audience applauds 
politely from its seats. From Beatlemania 
to Saturday Night Fever, producers have 
looked for ways of bringing the music of 
rock’s classic period to theater audiences. 
It’s a smart commercial move: at their best, 
these shows can lure both the young (more 
apt to visit the theater if it disguises itself as 
a rock concert) and the getting-old (baby 
boomers who love any opportunity to revis- 
it the playlist of their youth). 

The creators of these shows, of course, 
don’t "fess up to anything as crass as pan- 
dering to nostalgia. “Janis Joplin’s music 
sells better now than it did 20 or 30 years 
ago,” says Jennifer Dumas, producer of 
Love, Janis. Diane Paulus had 
never heard Laura Nyro’s music 
before she was asked to direct 
Eli’s Comin’, and she argues 
that this new breed of musi- 
cals fits perfectly in the 
theater’s participatory 
tradition. “If you can 


Andra 
Mitrovich, Catherine 
Curtin and Cathy 
Richardson all 
play Joplin 
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bring music into the theater that the audi- 
ence already has a connection to, you're 
just increasing the power of what the the- 
ater event can be,” she says. 

You can increase the box office too. 
Benny Andersson and Bjérn Ulvaeus, of 
Abba, had a Broadway failure despite their 
great score for the rock musical Chess in 
the mid-’80s. But Mamma Mia! 
tially a greatest-hits album adorning a 
fluffy story about a girl searching for her 
real dad—has been breaking attendance 
records in London, Toronto and Los Ange- 
les. Which means that more than just Abba 
fans are singing along with Dancing 
Queen. —With reporting by 
Amy Lennard Goehner/New York 
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z he again proved stiffly reliable compatriots, his complex rela- 
2 but devoid of the courtiers’ MCCULLOUGH: tionships with each of them make 
: charms that counted for so Puttingourgiants the men on marble pedestals 
2 much in the world of European in perspective seem more real. Adams regarded | 





David McCullough’s John Adams shows 
the real drama of Revolutionary times 


By WALTER ISAACSON 
OHN ADAMS IS HOT THESE DAYS. FIRST 
came the eerie parallels to the Bushes: 
a competent but uninspiring Vice Pres- 
ident succeeds a charismatic Presi- 

dent, serves only one term, is defeated by a 

liberal Southerner but lives to see his near 

namesake son restore the dynasty despite 
losing the popular vote to a populist from 


Tennessee. Now comes something even | 


more exciting for his reputation: America’s 
most beloved biographer, David McCul- 
lough, has plucked Adams from the histor- 
ical haze, as he did Harry Truman, and pro- 
duced another masterwork of storytelling 
that blends colorful narrative with sweep- 
ing insights. 

Though Adams had the same prickli- 
ness as Give-’Em-Hell Harry, he’s just not 
quite as colorful. From a family of Puritan 





farmers, Adams was honest and solid, but | 


he could be argumentative, vain and de- 
spairing. In John Adams (Simon & Schus- 
ter; 751 pages; $35), McCullough does 
not try to exalt him. Instead he 
shows how Adams’ ability to be 
sensible and independent made 
him an important element in the 
firmament of talents that created 
a new nation. 

Among those who gathered 
in Philadelphia in 1776, Adams 
was one of the first to advocate 
independence. The following 
year, he was sent as an envoy to 
Paris, where he worked with 
Benjamin Franklin and later 
Thomas Jefferson. They were 
both more polished and popular 
than Adams—and certainly less 
Puritan in their approach to the 
pleasures of Paris. After the war 
Adams became America’s first 
ambassador to England, where 


diplomacy. 

As Vice President, his first initiative 
was to tie up the Senate for a month debat- 
ing what title should be used to address 
President George Washington. His efforts 








tarred Adams as a closet 
monarchist and made 
him a target for those 
too timid to take on 
Washington directly. 
Adams’ great goal was 
to keep American poli- 
tics nonpartisan. In that 
he failed. When Wash- 
ington retired, the elec- 
tion of 1796 became 
the first between two 
parties, with Jefferson 
leading what was then 
known as the Republi- 
cans and Adams the un- 
enthusiastic choice of = 
the Federalists. Indeed, ¢ 
it was only because of ~ 
the advent of party politics, and the Feder- 
alists’ ability to scrape together enough 
electors one last time, that Adams was able 
to win his single term. 

Nevertheless, Adams governed in a re- 
sponsibly nonpartisan way. One great issue 
was France, which was interfer- 
ing with American shipping. 
The Republicans, admirers of 
the French Revolution, advocat- 
ed peace; the Federalists, 
spurred by Alexander Hamilton 
and Washington, spoiled for 
war. Adams defied his party, 
conducted a delicate diplomacy 
with Paris and ended up averting 
both war and the rise of the am- 
bitious Hamilton as a military 
leader. 

McCullough’s triumph is 
that he uses the story of Adams to 
show how human the Founders 
were, with their friendships and 
rivalries, grand philosophies and 
petty jealousies. Though Adams 
does not loom as large as his 


the “old conjurer” Franklin with awe, then 
disgust, then anger and finally grudging 
admiration. Jefferson won his affection 
and then betrayed him, but they ended 


| their lives with a remarkable series of 
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philosophically intense letters; both died 
on July 4, 1826, each determined to make it 
to the 50th anniversary, with Adams mis- 


takenly gasping on his final day, “Thomas 
Jefferson survives.” 

The book’s most memorable character 
is Adams’ outspoken, sharp-penned wife 
Abigail. Her passion for her husband, her 
support for abolition and women’s rights, 
and her deft letters skewering Franklin 
and Jefferson and Hamilton make her wor- 
thy of a McCullough biography of her own. 
Likewise, Adams at times pales when com- 
pared with his son John Quincy Adams. 
Lest the comparison with the Bush family 
go too far (Bush pére is said to refer to his 
son as “Q”), McCullough tells how the 
younger Adams, when he was just a teen- 
ager, traveled through Europe on his own, 
translated all the classics and understood 
Newton’s new method of the calculus. 

With such a cast, McCullough ends up 
with an interesting literary device: a grand 
and flavorful drama told through a quirky 
co-star. What makes the tale so revealing is 
that through the perspective of Adams, the 
heroes of our founding become more hu- 
man and their historic triumphs more nu- 
anced. The result is more than a biography 
of Adams. It is a rollicking ensemble dra- 
ma featuring a collection of giants put in 
perspective by their relationship with 
an honorable, intelligent and somewhat 
stiff man who loved his family, his farm 
and the nation he helped create. z 
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What Kids Want 


To find out if Nintendo's new Game Boy Advance 
is up to snuff, | called in the real experts 


AS A SINGLE WOMAN IN MY 30S, I’M NATURALLY TER- 
rified of children. I mean, what do I do with them? 
How do I get them to do what I say? Will they even 
like me? To help answer these questions and that 
other great mystery of postmodern life—why kids are so mesmerized by 
video games—I arranged a little experiment. First I finagled four of the new 
Game Boy Advance handhelds ($100 successors to Game Boy Color with a 
larger screen, faster processor and better colors and sound) that Nintendo 


ANITA HAMILTON 





nated room we were sitting in underscored 
Advance’s biggest flaw: the screen is not light- 
ed. Sure, you can buy an external light (Ny- 
ko’s Worm Light is $10), but you shouldn't 
have to. Once we turned up the lights, Jokim 
volunteered that with Advance, “you move 
quicker and you can jump higher. It looks 
like a TV.” Rea fell for Ubi Soft’s Rayman, 
which is similar to Pinobee. “It’s hot!” she 
said. “It looks like the sky is 
moving.” 
Finally, I tested Ad- 
vance’s multiplayer 
features, which let 
you link as many as 
four players at once, 
by encouraging three 
_ brothers, ages 8 to 
§ 10, to duke it out. “I 
like the _ bigger 
screen because you 
can see where you're 
going,” said the old- 
est, Victor. Kyle es- 
pecially liked Atlus’ 
Super Dodge Ball Advance. “When you hit 
the ball, it can go high.” But Andre had 
some issues with Bam! Entertainment's 
Fire Pro Wrestling. “You can’t grapple,” he 
complained, “and the person I’m playing 
against always wins.” 

I can definitely relate. I hate losing too. 
And it occurred to me that maybe kids 
aren't such scary aliens after all. And may- 
be, just maybe, this Game Boy craze isn’t so 
dumb. In Konami's Krazy Racers, you can 
race in space or on the beach. You can drop 
off a cloud and drive in a lake. It’s silly and 
fun and makes the impossible possible— 
nothing scary about it. B 


will release in the U.S, on June 1. Next I or- 
dered a bunch of new games designed for 
the Advance. Then I loaded my backpack 
full of goodies and set out to meet the kids. 

First up were three first-graders. Un- 
fortunately, their favorite game is Poké- 
mon, and there won’t be an Advance 
version until sometime next year. Duh. | 
did, however, manage to tempt them with 
Activision’s Pinobee, in which kids 
play a flight-challenged bumblebee 
that frolics through a pretty 
forest collecting flowers, 
meeting fairies and 
dodging funny-looking 
bad guys. “I’m good at 
this!” yelled Lucas. 
The seven-year-olds 
were less impressed 
with Nintendo’s racer, 
F-Zero. “This game is 
impossible,” said Jon- 
athan in disgust. 

I had tried a little 
F-Zero myself before 
I met the boys, so I was more than a bit re- 
lieved that I was not the only one who kept 
crashing and burning. On the basis of Lu- 
cas’ big endorsement, however, I gave 
Pinobee a shot when I got home that night. 
I was pretty good at it too, It took me hours 
to teach my bee to fly, and it gave me great 
pleasure when eventually I succeeded. 

Next I psyched myself up to charm a 
group of five bigger kids, ages 8 to 13, in- 
cluding one boy who could barely look at 
me. Uh-oh. What’s more, the badly illumi- 
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KIDS KNOW BEST: Andre, Victor and Kyle 
link up Game Boys for a three-way battle 





For more on Advance and its accessories, 
visit gameboy.com and nyko.com. You 
can e-mail Anita at hamilton@time.com 
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GREATEST REGENERATION “Massively 
multiplayer” games—played online with 
hundreds or thousands of real people— 
were the rage at the Electronic Entertain- _ 
ment Expo in Los Angeles last week. Few 
were as ambitious as World War II Online: 
Blitzkrieg from Playnet. Starting this fall, 
you can pay $9.99 a month to re-enact 

the great battles and try to claw your way 

up the ranks to Supreme Commander. 








HIGHLY CIVILIZED It's been five years 
since legendary gamemaker Sid Meier 
released Civilization II, the greatest 
computer strategy game of all time. Until 
now. Civilization Ill, released this fall, takes 
history simulation to the next level. You 
manage not only your fledging society's 
military and economy over 4,000 years 
but its trade and 
culture too, 
matching wits 
against such com- 
puter opponents 
as Chairman Mao 
and Abraham 
Lincoln. Better 
clear the decks: 
this one could 
swallow a few hun- 
dred weekends. 














PEDAL POWER Worried your kids are 
turning into vididiots and couch potatoes? 
Looking for fun ways to exercise? Simply 
hook up any PlayStation to a CycleFX, 
available in July at cyclefx.com. The 
$300-to-$500 exercise bike works as a 
controller for about 45 racing games for 
PlayStation and three for PlayStation2. 
The faster you pedal, the farther 

your car or speedboat travels. Who 
needs PowerBars when your pride is at 
stake? —By Chris Taylor/Los Angeles 
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PER N A IM } YOUR HEALTH 


Cholesterol Alert  *wsmenceror 


Want to live longer? Julia T 
Roberts and Benicio Del Toro may be on 


Millions more Americans should be taking to something. A Canadian study of every 
cholesterol drugs, says a U.S. panel. Should you?» @<zereves considered for an Oscar shows 


to just being nominated for one—increas- | 
SHOULD YOU BE TAKING DRUGS TO LOWER YOUR es life expectancy nearly four years. 





“> NViN® 


=) Gil WOd NIN 








cholesterol? For millions of Americans who never Ween une tenet oe 
1 1th iad at liti I : ing at the top of your 
eee dreamed they had a heart condition, the answer to game is not merely grati- 
that question changed abruptly last week. Impressed psc hey papa = 
° ° . . va asi arine im. 
by mounting evidence that aggressive treatment can significantly reduce The py si tea 
death from heart disease, a panel of experts from the National Heart, Lung actress of all time (four 
F ~H Soe ae vaninnlkinne eee i os e , ; in all) this month cele- 
and Blood Institute issued new guidelines for treating high cholesterol. In one tesdoul fees Gach bares? 





stroke, the panel nearly tripled—from 13 million to 36 million—the number 


of adults who should be taking daily doses of | borderline (130 to 159) and high levels (160 TERIEES UP WONT R be geet S you 


could grow your own body parts? Well, an 


powerful cholesterol-lowering drugs. They | to 189) can benefit from treatment. experiment begun three years ago to do 
also raised by 25%—from 52 million to 65 Triglycerides, free-floating molecules just that has proved a resounding suc- 

million—the number who should go on a | thatcirculate in our blood transporting fats for cess. After a Massachusetts machinist 
cholesterol-lowering diet. storage and metabolism, were given short lost part of his thumb in an industrial ac- 


cident, bone cells were taken from his 
forearm, placed on a thumb-shaped 
scaffolding made of coral and implanted 


Think of it as a remake of a Hollywood | shrift eight years ago. But recent studies show 
movie starring a cast of familiar characters: | that elevated triglyceride levels significantly 





the good cholesterol (HDL), the bad (LDL) and | increase risk of heart disease. It’s now recom- on the digit. Now the coral is dissolving, 
the ugly (heart disease). The heroes are diet, | mended that even borderline-high triglycer- new bone tissue is growing and the pa- 
exercise and a class of drugs called statins | ide levels (150 to 199) be treated through tient is able to write, grasp and otherwise 
that cut cholesterol levels sharply by blocking | weight control and physical activity and, in carry on with normal activities. 


a liver enzyme involved in extreme cases, with drugs. ; : 
? 7 H H : BREAST VS. BOTTLE If knowing that it 
cholesterol production. Changing the Guidelines How do you find out Geiss alt autuctlon andiolengae ai hasn't 


What should you do? Number of Americans who shouldbe where you stand? Once persuaded mothers to breast-feed their 
The first step is to get test-taking cholesterol-lowering drugs: you have your test results, newborns, maybe this will. A study of 
ed, early and often. Begin- calculating your level of | 15,000 children ages 9 through 14 shows 


that those who were breast-fed are 20% 
| less likely to be overweight than those who 
were formula-fed. That's welcome news 


ning at age 20 and every 


five years thereafter, all 13 million 36 million 


risk is fairly straightfor- 
ward. The National Insti- 














adults—even if they don’t Number of Americans who should be tutes of Health has devised | indeed, since overweight youngsters z 
show signs of disease— Watchingtheirdietandexercisingmore: 4 formula that weighs the | tend to grow up into overweight adults. 2 
should have their blood 2 milli n | milli n factors and tells you how 

screened to get a lipo- 5 10 65 0 likely you are to have a 

protein profile (HDL, LDL, ae heart attack in the next 10 

total cholesterol and years. Easy-to-use com- I 


small study of Orthodox 

Jewish teens suggests that 

more than half have significantly Uy 

low bone density. Reason? The Orthodox 


triglycerides). 
The last time guide- 
lines were issued was eight 


puterized versions of this 
formula can be found at 
various websites, includ- 


years ago; since then we've ing time.com (see below). encourage scholarly over physical activi- 
learned a great deal about If you fall in a needs- ty—and favor modest clothing, which 
the role of HDL, the “good” treatment category, your blocks sunlight, crucial for efficient cal- 
cholesterol. A level of 60 or doctor can tell you wheth- cium absorption. And because Orthodox 
o-cat s : . aa P Jews don't eat dairy . 
more is still considered to er you are a candidate mast ; 
hs bartive again: heart : Jiniastarnl Uniracing products for six hours 
de protective against hea ee: cholesterol-lowering after eating meat, 1 
disease, but now we know ne of the s B gs. Aggressive treat- they have fewer 
alot more people will be taking y : saat dabiwicy ety 

low levels can also be dan- ment does not mean drugs opportunities to 
gerous. Before, doctors believed we should | alone. You may also need to increase your consume calcium. 
have a minimum level of 35. Now the bar has | physical activity, eat more fiber-rich foods pa asraneherseress Ms 

. c iatalelele) G14 e)-2- ale) 8] 
been raised to 40. and cut back on saturated fats and choles- é 

hasal iced the hh hébad eC Sanita dati take supplements. 

LDL has always played the heavy, the ba terol. These are familiar recommendations, By Janice M. Horowitz 


guy behind the buildup of fatty plaque in the | but now they apply toa lot more people. # 
arteries. The revised recommendations 
draw new lines in the sand. The optimal lev- | You can test your risk of heart disease at 
el is 100. Levels above 190 are off the charts. | time.com/cholesterol. Dr. Jan is a medical 
But even borderline (101 to 129), high- | correspondent for NBc’s Today show. 
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Kiss them all good-bye with one fell swoop when you order DishPVR from DISH Network. With 

DishPVR, you can record over 30 hours of your favorite programming, pause live TV, skip commercials 

and never have to wait for an appointment with your cable guy again. And now when you order the DishPVR 

Plan, not only can you get this personal video recorder with all its amazing capabilities, you also get over 
"2/165 channels, the whole satellite TV system and free installation for just $59.99 a month. Plus, you get 


a second receiver, so you can watch different things on different TVs. For the most exciting thing to happen to TV since color, Dish is it! 


Call 1-888-399-DISH 


or visit a Sears store near you. 
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The Single Life 


Sociologists call the rise of single motherhood 
“disturbing.” This mom says she’s a family too 
WHEN THE CENSUS RELEASED ITS LATEST SNAPSHOT 
of the American family last week, some pundits de- 


scribed the picture as “alarming” and “disturbing,” 
not the kind you'd want to paste into your favorite 


RSONAL TIME YOUR FAMILY 








My closest friend is also a single mother, 
with two children. Together we've formed 
anew kind of extended family that takes up 
the slack left by our collective losses. I go to 

| her children’s football games and band con- 
certs. She comes to my daughter’s plays and 
piano recitals. On Sundays we get togeth- 
er for a family dinner. Sometimes her ex- 
husband joins us. We play games and music. 
We talk about school, sports and movies. I 
take my friend’s son out for driving lessons in 
my jalopy. My friend challenges my daugh- 
ter toa game of badminton. We watch home 





AMY DICKINSON 


album. The American family is changing—shifting away from a tradi- 
tional nuclear structure toward a variety of reconfigurations, and a big rea- 
son is a 25% increase since 1990 in the number of single mothers raising 
children. (The number of single fathers raising children is also up—a 


whopping 62%—although they are still 
vastly outnumbered by single mothers.) 
And for the first time, the number of tradi- 
tional families—a married mom and pop 
with children—has fallen below 50% of all 
family households. 

I've played a part in the disturbing sta- 
tistics. When my daughter and I sat down 
at the kitchen table last year to fill out the 
Census form, we reported as one of the 
7.2% of American households headed by a 
single mother. I’ve been a single mother 
for so long that I’ve stopped thinking about 
it, but now that the numbers are out, the 
backlash has begun. We are dysfunctional. 


Our home is broken. We are at risk and | 


vulnerable. America is going to hell in a 
handbasket, and we are holding the bas- 
ket—confounding the eternal American 
happy snapshot of what a family is sup- 
posed to look like. 

But here is what it is like on the inside. 
On the inside, this family feels whole. It 
feels as if it works. My single parenthood is 





probably like the 
experience of mil- 
lions of others—we 
have kids, pets, 
homes, jobs and ex- 
spouses in our lives. 
When we say, “Hi, 
honey, I’m home,” 
it is to the baby sit- 
ter, the neighbor or 
a relative who has 
come over to help 
with child care. 
We don’t go out 
much, We don’t travel much. We cobble to- 
gether work, meals and outside activities. Fi- 
nancially, we don’t do as well as married par- 
ents, but we cling to the consolation prize of 
fiscal independence. Without a marriage to 
tend, we give our children all our energy, 
and much prefer their company to the occa- 
sional blind dates we force ourselves to go on. 
We don’t like the way bitterness tastes in the 
back of our mouth, so we swallow it. 


LOWDOWN E.R. BLUES 
Although an emergency room 
is often the best place to 
spot the early warning signs 
of suicidal behavior in 
adolescents, standard 
screening questionnaires 
take too long and require too 
much training to administer. 
Researchers are developing 
an effective four-point survey 
that can be given in less than 
two minutes by clinicians 
with no special mental-health 
training. The goal is the early 
assessment of suicidal 
tendencies, the critical first 
step in intervention and 
follow-up care. 





















Dickinson's “family” includes daughter Emily, 
12, right, and friend Gay Cioffi, with Mia,14 





movies together, and when I see my dear 
friend’s kids as toddlers, I have a hard time 
believing that I wasn’t always there, some- 
where just beyond the reach of the camera 
lens. We watch each other’s back, lend 
each other money 
= and love each oth- 
er’s kids. 
; Even though 
we're single, we 
don’t feel alone, and 
even though our 
families may be 
somewhat “bent,” 
they hardly feel 
“broken.” Yet, we 
note, whenever 
people talk about 
“family values,” 
they’re not talking about us. But come by on 
Sunday nights and take a look at our rick- 
ety family—the one pieced together from 
leftovers—and it will seem as healthy, hap- 
py and “normal” as any in the “married 
with children” column in the Census. 


WIL MOS ING 





For more information on the 2000 Census, 
go to www.census.gov. You can e-mail 
Amy at timefamily@aol.com 
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ESSENCE 
Awards2001 


The Theater at Madison Square Garden 





A Different Awards Show, Celebrating Courage and Tenacity 


HONORING 
Samuel L. Jackson, Venus and Serena Williams 
and others who are making a difference 





PRESENTERS AND PERFORMERS INCLUDE 
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HOST - 
D.L. Hughley 
Dany Glover 





ALSO APPEARING 
Yolanda Adams, Tom Brokaw, Camille Cosby, Morgan Freeman, Jennifer Holliday, Anna Maria Horsford 
Iman, Star Jones, Chaka Khan, Billie Jean King, Lil’ Mo, Donnie McClurkin, Outkast 
LaTanya Richardson, Henry Simmons, Pauletta Washington, Maxine Waters 


THURSDAY, MAY 24, 8:00 P.M. ET/PT ON 


SPONSORED BY 
American Express AT&T DaimlerChrysler JCPenney Johnson & Johnson L'Oréal 
Maxwell House Microsoft Pepsi Post Cereal Prudential Soft Sheen Toyota 


watch and win a trip for 4 to the 2002 ESSENCE Awards @ essence.com 
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SAME GREAT 
DELI CHEESE TASTE. 
NEW RESEALABLE 
PACKAGE. IT’S A 
PERFECT FIT. 





OUR 24-SLICE DELI DELUXE PACKAGE IS NOW RESEALABLE. 


Still the same rich cheese slices you've always loved. 
But now in a resealable package. What could be better? 


There's something about 








Visit kraftfoods.com 





























Now and For... 


ALANIS MORISSETTE may be rich, 
but a kind act is still a kind act. Last 
Tuesday Morissette’s friend Paul 
Gorman called to tell her that the 
Broadway play he scored, Jane 
Eyre, was closing despite its five 
recent Tony nominations. The 
next day Morissette, who attended 
Jane Eyre’s opening night as Gor- 
man’s date, called back. Says Gor- 
man: “Alanis says, ‘Listen, I have 
this idea. What if I gave you guys 
a chunk of money and we took a 
bunch of underprivileged kids 
who have never seen a Broadway 
musical before to come see the 
show?’ I was blown away by her 
generosity.” Morissette donated 
$150,000 to keep the production 
up and running for a week and 
purchased blocks of tickets for two 
children’s groups. Gorman hopes 
the publicity surrounding her gift 
may help the play to hold on for a 
few more weeks. In other Broad- 
way news, Seussical: The Musical 
announced that it, too, would be 
closing. Thanks a lot, Jewel. 


= goa different way. A REGIS PHILBIN way. “How old are you?” Regis 

5 asks me over the phone, before saying hello. | am 28. “You are 

® finished. I'm the only one in there who's over 28. These young studs 
= who've been getting all the press better move over. I'm giving you fair 


* serious or not, but I'll take it.” They are serious. “Regis is an icon at the 
> out of the normal universe of people we cover, but he’s accessible and 


= very funny. We want girls to appreciate a sense of humor too.” The 
< Milton Berle centerfold ought to be something to behold. 


By JOSH TYRANGIEL 


WHO WANTS TO KISS A MILLIONAIRE? 


If there are lockers in old-age homes, there are going to be some very 
happy lady seniors. 16 magazine (which is kinda like Tiger Beat and 
kinda like Seventeen, but not really as successful as either) usually fills 
its pages with the hottest teen stars. This month the editors decided to 




















warning.” Regis inhales. “It's a thrill for me. | don’t know if they're 


moment,” says 16 editor Roberta Caploe. “Granted, he’s somewhere v3 4 
KICKING BUTT & 
BREAKING EGGS 


Vice President Dick Cheney may 
be more powerful than his boss, 
but he still lacks the fire of some 
other seconds-in-command, 
most notably British Deputy PM 
JOHN PRESCOTT. After a 
protester nailed Prescott with 
an egg on the campaign trail, 
the British bulldog unloaded a 
left jab on the guy and wrestled 
him until police arrived. “I wish, 
of course, that K 

the incident | was 

involved in hadn't 

happened,” said 

Prescott. “But no y 

one can now ’ 
complain about a 

lack of interest in this election 
campaign.” Actually, Sir Malcolm 
Rifkind, leader of Scotland's 
Conservative Party, complained 
that Prescott had ruined “a 
long and honorable tradition of 
throwing eggs at politicians.” In 
Poland on a European speaking 
tour, Bill Clinton was also the 
target of an egg thrower. The 
ex-President brushed himself 
off, saying, “It’s good for young 
people to be angry about some- 
thing.” Leave it to Clinton to 
teach the world about restraint. 




































If there's one group of people you don’t want to get mad, it’s the Colombians. Ask their soccer 
defensemen, or DAVID LETTERMAN. After Letterman made a joke about Colombia's entrant in 
the Miss Universe pageant—“You know what has really gotten impressive? The talent competition. 
For example, Miss Colombia, she swallowed 50 balloons full of heroin"—the Colombian ambassador 
demanded an apology. Miss Colombia, ANDREA NOCETI, threatened to sue, calling the joke “an 
offense not just against the queen but against all Colombians.” Things died down when Letterman 
said he had “no intention to offend [Noceti] or the people of Colombia” and invited the beauty 
queen to appear on his show. After Noceti made Letterman promise never to joke about Colombia 
and drugs again, she presented him with a signed portrait of fictional coffee grower Juan Valdez. 
A heartwarming example of one stereotype replaced by another, slightly less offensive stereotype. 
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ESSAY 





Roger Rosenblatt 


Anybody Recognize This Place? 


All the ideas that used to make up the dream of America are missing 


THOUGHT I'D TRY TO WRITE A BOOK ABOUT AMERICA THESE 
days, a work of definitive analysis, you know? Like the big 
thinkers. Come up with an all-encompassing theory about the 
end of history, or the Whatsit Generation, or better yet, be 
Tocqueville—so that everyone in the Hamptons or on Martha’s 
Vineyard and Nantucket this summer would nod in somber yet 
enthusiastic agreement that, yep, this is America, all right. 

But I look around and realize that I’ve never been in this neck 
of the woods before. And if I could, I’d get in my car and drive 
back to a place I was familiar with, wherever that was. Only I 
might run out of gas and not be able to afford to refill the tank. 
That’s what is called a crisis in America these 
days—expensive gasoline—which is one of 44 
the reasons I don’t know where I am any- 
more, because I thought that a crisis 
meant the alps pandemic in Africa or 
the state of public education here, 
or the justice-system gridlock. 
Anybody recognize this place? 

If there were a cause in 
sight, or a national commit- 
ment, I might be able to get 
my bearings. But I feel like 
a guy who has come home to 4 
the wrong house, sort of like 
Tony Soprano as he drives past 
the pig statue on the roof of the ! 
butcher shop on the way to his 
mansionette on the hill with the 
marble this overlaying the teak " 
that. He knows where he is, technically, but he is also a lost soul, 
which accounts, I think, for his appeal. 

Cause and Commitment. Well, I suppose nuclear-missile 
defense qualifies as a cause. President W. and Secretary of Mis- 
sile Defense Rumsfeld explain that we ought to cough up $100 
billion to construct a Slomin’s Shield to protect us from rogue 
nations like Iraq, Iran and North Korea, in case they go ballis- 
tic (those rogues!). Since normal deterrence has worked for 50 
years, goes the reasoning, let’s scrap it. 

Then there’s the cause of the environment, which W. has 
addressed in an unusual way by going soft on the rules govern- 
ing COg in the air and arsenic in the water. W. also wants to 
build more roads into the national forests, to make it easier for 
the drilling equipment to get in, I guess. 

There is the commitment to tax relief, and its odd connec- 
tion to energy depletion. If you save money on your taxes, you 
can spend it on higher energy costs. 

In my hometown of New York City, Mayor Giuliani is set- 
ting up a decency panel to judge whether offensive works of art 


= 





















should be supported by state money. In other words, he wants 
to use state government to defend us against the Constitution. 
Anybody recognize this place? 

I'd have an easier time identifying the country if the lead- 
ership were tending in one direction and the people were tend- 
ing in another. But the people aren’t tending. Everyone seems 
contented as a cow to stay at home, order out for pizza and plan 
a vacation to Virginia Beach. Should I write a book about Amer- 
ica being bored with itself? I need a title. Yawning in America? 

I knowit's late spring and the flowers are just up, but I’m feel- 
ing winter in the woods, and remembering Robert Lowell's In- 
auguration Day: January 1953, in which he felt the country as a 
block of ice, with “the mausoleum in its heart.” America and the 

Subzero Refrigerator. America and the Really Big Chill. 

Too gloomy? What about America and the Unmovable 
Middle? Now that most of the 
divisive national issues have 
been cooled and moderated, 
maybe we're stuck in dead cen- 
ter. America, the Stuck-in-the- 
Mud—which soon elides to Amer- 
ica Too Careful By Half. Passions 
simmer down to casual wishes. 
The Taming of America? 

Whatever became of Free At 

Last America, or Inventive 
) America, or America the Fron- 
tier or Can We Help You Up 
America? Hellooooo! Anybody 
out there? Sprechen Sie poor, 
hungry, homeless? Est-ce qu'on parle fair play? Does anyone 
speak criticism anymore, I mean other than Gore Vidal? 

Sometimes one picks up a sign that the country must be 
here somewhere, like the half-buried Statue of Liberty they 
came upon in Planet of the Apes. Senator McCain’s admirably 
stubborn efforts on behalf of campaign-finance reform, for ex- 
ample. But the general citizenry does not seem very interested 
in public policy, does not seem interested in anything, in fact, 
except the frequent sightings of Alan Greenspan mounting the 
steps of the Capitol. What about Cash-In America? How’s this 
for a clever title? America: Interest Without Principle. 

It’s getting cold out here. A formation of geese is hooting its 
way north, so that must be north. Dotcom companies are going 
south, so that’s south. East is east, and west is over there. That's 
about as close as I can come to identifying our position. sos.? 
Mayday? Anne Tyler's new novel, Back When We Were 
Grownups, opens with this sentence: “Once upon a time there 
was a woman who discovered that she had turned into the 


| wrong person.” Anybody recognize this place? a 
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PEOPLE DO SOME WILD THINGS IN THE BACK SEAT OF A LIMO. 
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